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SOCIAL PROCESSES ACCORDING TO 
VON WIESF 
By CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
1. THe CATALOGUING, DEscRIPTION, AND SYSTEMATIZATION OF SOCIAL PROCESSES 


(a) Social Processes of the First Order 


ON WIESE defines the social processes “‘ as occurrences in which men are brought 
closer together or are farther removed from each other.”’+ Formally seen, the social 
processes are “‘ always distanciations.” * 

The social processes are not only von Wiese’s units of investigation * but also 
the true sociological elements of his system because he believes “‘ that all complex 
social occurrences are composed of social processes.””* They are the “ things” 
to be searched for “‘ whenever sociological analysis of a situation is attempted.” § 

In von Wiese’s systematics of social processes one must, first of all, distinguish 
between two fundamental processes: association (A processes) and dissociation 
(B processes). Von Wiese calls these basic processes (Grundprozesse). Each of 
these basic processes is again divided into principal or main processes (Hauptprozesse) 
according to the degree of association or dissociation which they represent. 
Under each main process are then subsumed more specific processes termed 
sub-processes (unterprozesse). Each of the latter processes represents the lowest 
scale in the generalization of the actual, concrete acts (a word, or gesture, for 
example) and are called single processes (Einzelprozesse).* Besides the two funda- 
mental processes of association (A processes) and dissociation (B processes), a 
third fundamental category must be mentioned, i.e. the mixed processes (M 
processes) which in one respect integrate (associate) and in the other disintegrate 
(dissociate). 

The principal processes within the A processes’ category are arranged accord- 
ing to the degree of approach, and those under B processes according to the degree 


of retreat. 


* Leopold von Wiese, “‘ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” translated 
from the Handwoerterbuch der Soziologie, ed. by Alfred Vierkandt (Stuttgart : Ferdinand Enke, 1937), 
pp. 66-87. The translation of this article will be found in Appendix II of this writer’s dissertation, 
“The Subject Matter of Sociology” (St. Louis University, 1939). The pages cited in footnotes 
when referring to this article correspond to the pages of the translation in the Appendix. All 
translations contained in the writer’s dissertation or in this article were personally approved, 
changed and idiomized by von Wiese and the writer (p. 168). 


* Ibid., p. 168. 
* Leopold von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Bezithungen und Bezichungsgebilden 


der Menschen, Teil I: Beziehungslehre (Muenchen und Leipzig : Duncker and Humboldt, 1924), 
Pp. 36. 
* Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York : Columbia University Press, 1929), 
p. 86. 
5 Ibid. 
* Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, p. 18, and Abel, op. cit., p. 98. 
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We thus distinguish : 
Aa: Advance Ba: Competition 
Ab: Adjustment Bb: Opposition 
Ac: Accordance Bc: Conflict 


Ad: Amalgamation? 

In his systematics von Wiese does not lose sight of certain types of social 
processes which do not lead to relations. Let us recall one of his principles, 
i.e. “ all interhuman relations are products of the social processes,” but, he now 
adds, all social processes do not necessarily lead to relations. These processes 
which do not necessarily lead to relations are called contacts—“ releases of inter- 
actions, phenomena of comparatively short duration, which in comparison to 
the occurrences of advancing do not contain the explicit intention of coming 
together on the part of one of the participants (or both).”’* Contacts may be 
primary (face-to-face contacts, approaches made directly by means of the senses 
and secondary (remote contacts).* ‘* There are also voluntary and involuntary 
contacts, and, above all, sympathetic and categorical contacts.”’ ‘ 

In the contacts the two possibilities of association and dissociation are 
hidden. If we trace the path of association (A processes) we will find the 
following series of steps in an ideally complete movement : 

(a) Preliminary stages: isolation, estrangement, separation, enmity. 
(6) Transition: contact. 
(c) Steps preceding association : 
(a) Tolerance. 
(6) Compromise. 
(d) Principle processes Aa to Ad (above) : 
(a) Advance. 
(6) Adjustment. 
(c) Accordance. 
(d) Amalgamation.® 

By advance is understood the “ preparatory steps of coming-together; by 
adjustment, association despite the recognition of differences; by accordance, 
the attempts to overcome differences; and by amalgamation, the establishment 
of a community which is conceived as a new state.” * 

In regard to the B processes, von Wiese states : 

To be strictly formal in showing the contrasting B processes we should 
also have four degrees of separation of dissociation, for which language, 
however, has not coined such clear terms as in the A processes. We might 
give the corresponding grades as follows : 

Ba: loosening (the community). 

Bb: contrasting oneself. 

Be: separating oneself. 

Bd: attaining total isolation. ane 

It appears to us, however, that this differentiation of dissociation * 
only superficial. We prefer to distinguish three steps which certainly are 

* Von Wiese, “ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structure,” op. cit., P- 19° 
® Ibid., p. 190. 
* Ibid., p. 191. 


¢ a These contacts are not fully explained by von Wiese. 
5 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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at the same time qualitatively different, but which in final simplification 
are only different degrees of dissociation : competition, opposition, and conflict. 

We thus arrive at a deeper understanding of dissociating of human activity. 
In competition there are still many elements of the “ with-one-another ’’ and 
especially of the mere side-by-side mingled with the inimical principle 
so that in individual instances there is a relatively small predominance 
of the against-one-another. In opposition there are pronounced resistances 
which are, however, partially or totally latent or disguised. Conflict 
contains a pronounced against-one-another; consisting in fight, violence, 
accusation, in antagonistic striving of many kinds, all of which have the 
tendency to inflicting harm on another." 


In this section the writer has discussed only those relations which are charac- 
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(6) Social Processes of the Second Order 


Social processes of the second order include : 

1. Occurrences between individual men “ when the existence (of such) 
a structure must be logically included (or even more than one struc- 
ture).”’ * 

2. Those processes taking place between social structures themselves 
(““ Social processes are truly not only processes between men but also between 
structures ”’), * 

As in the case of the social processes of the first order, a distinction must be 
made between associating (integrating) and dissociating (differentiating) pro- 
cesses. The following are the principal processes of dissociation (arising out of 
inequalities) in social structures: domination and submission, gradation and 





nity. 


































by 
ce, social stratification, selection, individuation, separation, and estrangement.’ 
ent The occurrences of dissociation become destructive processes in exploitation, favouri- 
tism and bribery, formalism and ossification, commercialization and radicaliza- 
| tion, and perversion.* On the other hand, the integrating processes are equalization, 
id | Ordination (subordination and superordination), socializing.’ “ Institutiona- 
ge, lizing, professionalizing, and liberation are occurrences which become processes 
‘aa of tr ansforming-constructing.”’ * 


Of course, these main processes again include numerous subprocesses. Re- 
capitulating, 


Only a complete view of all fundamental, principal, and subprocesses, 
as we have given it in the “ table of human relations,” will make clear the 
purpose, completeness, and strict systematics of the theory. An integrated 
s i system, showing all the typical interhuman processes, is given in order 
r to have a complete and uniform view of the whole of social life. As, on the 

: other hand, each interhuman occurrence must be analysed like any other, 
even though it may belong to some other remote part of the social globe, 


* Von Wiese, “ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” op. cit., pp. 192-3. 
* Ibid., p. 192. ? Ibid., p. 193- * Ibid., pp. 193-4- 
* Ibid., p. 194. ® Ibid. 7 Jbid., p. 194- * Ibid., p. 194- 
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so every occurrence must be given its proper place in the social whole. Thus 
it will be possible to compare the social processes. It will also become clear 
how much probability there is that a certain occurrence will be able to 
influence the social life in this or that direction. 


Von Wiese’s scheme appears to be a comprehensive attempt to systematize 
social processes according to “‘ (1) degree of generality, (2) degree of association 
and dissociation, and (3) type of relation represented. These three distinctions 
function as principles of division of the scheme.” ? Von Wiese’s views regarding 
processes of the first and second order are excellently summarized by Sorokin.' 


2. THE MEASUREMENT OF SINGLE PROCESSES 


As regards the measurement of the frequency and duration of single social 
processes, von Wiese proposed no definite method of procedure, though “ this 
has been left by him in the form of a suggestion.” ¢ In addition he suggested “ the 
question of measurement of degrees of association and dissociation of the single 
process,” * as an appropriate topic for investigation. Although this article does 
not purport to include a full criticism of von Wiese’s theory, some comment on his 
failure to clarify his position in respect to the measurement of single social pro- 
cesses may be given at this point. This commentary will explain his conception 
of measurement : 


Von Wiese suggests two procedures in measuring : 

1. The degree is determined by finding the position which the social process 
occupies in the table. That is, the process is subordinate to the main process 
of which it is a manifestation, and thus its degree is determined. 

2. The process is compared with one or more other processes with refer- 
ence to which its degree is determined.* oe 

It is obvious that neither of these propositions represents ‘‘ quantitative’ 
measurement in the strict sense. 


It must be said, however, that while von Wiese’s proposition of measure- 
ment does not determine degrees of association and dissociation quantitatively 
or mathematically, these differences can for certain purposes be stated 
numerically. That is, a scale grading social processes from the weakest 
to the strongest with respect to association or dissociation can be constructed 
and arbitrarily numbered.’ 


It may be assumed that von Wiese has in mind this ranking procedure when 
he speaks of measurement, though nowhere does he definitely and specifically 
refer to it. On one occasion he observes “ the quantification of social processes 
shall give us their order in respect to each other.” * At another time he proposes 
“to reduce (social processes) to magnitudes of a single numerical array. 
Elsewhere he proposes “‘ to measure by means of comparison.” In his attempt 


* Von Wiese, “‘ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” op. cit., p.194- 

® Abel, op. cit., p. 98. 

* Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York : Harper and Brothers 1929), 
PP- 494-5- 

* Abel, op. cit., p. 103. 5 Abel, op. cit., p. 103. 

* Abel, op. cit., p. 104. 7 Abel, op. cit., p. 104. 

® Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 16. 

* Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 8. 

1© Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 18. 
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to give sociology what might be termed mathematical character and exactness, 
he has lost sight of the fact “* that ranking does not express social processes quanti- 
tatively but merely assigns relative numerical values to them.””! This is brought 
out in the following quotation which gives von Wiese’s suggestions for the measure- 
ment of social distance : 

Let the distance to be traversed by A and B towards their unification 
be 50 and the tendency of A units with B be 60. Then there is enough force 
present in A (B being considered passive) to bring about the union. The 
obstacles that are to be overcome, however, amount to 20. Then the result 
is a short distance of 10 between A and B.* 

Von Wiese realizes that there are many action-patterns that cannot be un- 
equivocally attributed to a basic process.* In order to deal with these he pro- 
posed the following method: “‘ If any social process has more than 50 per cent. 
of the elements of approach it is to be called an associating process, if there are 
more than 50 per cent. of the elements of withdrawal it is a dissociating process.”’ * 
This is to be determined “‘ by experiences of everyday life,’’* through subjective 
interpretation. Von Wiese realizes that there are some processes for which even 
this method is ineffective. These processes are formed into a category of mixed 
processes (Mischbeziehungen) with regard to which no ranking is possible. 

Undoubtedly, in the question of the measurement of single social processes, 
von Wiese has failed to adhere to his empiricism. This is, in our opinion, one of 
the glaring faults of his system. Nevertheless, his suggestions are of great im- 
portance, since they indicate a readiness, on his part, to depart from the philo- 
sophical approach of German sociology. 


3. THe ANALysis OF SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Thus far we have considered the definition, cataloguing, systematization, and 
measurement of the social processes which, according to von Wiese, constitute 
the primary object of sociology in its present state. He believes that his proposals 
in this respect have clearly indicated that ‘‘ sociology which is denounced as being 
hazy (verschwommen) deals with an object-matter which can be treated with pre- 
cision and clearness.” 5 

Though the preceding functions of sociology are fundamental, they do not, 
according to von Wiese, exhaust the possibilities of sociological investigation. 
Besides these there are numerous other problems for study. For instance, the 
constituent elements of action-patterns must be determined, and the specific 
conditions under which each process makes its appearance have to be investigated. 
Consequently, this task involves the elemental analysis and fixation of conditioning 
factors. Von Wiese calls this procedure the analysis of social processes. To this 
problem the writer now turns his attention. 

Before beginning this presentation it will be necessary to recall some of von 
Wiese’s conclusions regarding social processes : 

1. They are the basic phenomena of social occurrences. They contain 
the characteristics of all interhuman phenomena which are the binding or 
loosening or the combination of binding and loosening in the social sphere. 


* Abel, op. cit., p. 105. 2 Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit. p. 179. 
® Abel, op. cit., p. 106. 4 Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 90. 
5 Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 56. 
5 
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2. The distinctive feature of the “ theory of social relations” consists 
in the fact that it considers a homogeneous view of past and present occur- 
rences, and, consequently, considers these occurrences without any ideo- 
logical interpretations “‘ which are so often mingled with the phenomena 
themselves in our study of the social sphere.” ! 

3. The “ theory of social relations” is primarily a theory of procedure 
(method) to observe the phenomena of the social sphere in the right manner. 

Therefore, 

In order to maintain this uniformity of observation it will be advisable 
to express the constant method of analysis in a formula. It is not to be 
arithmetical formula, but a symbol in the simplest form. This uniform 
formula is as follows: 

P=A:S* 


It is the intention of this formula to express that the social process (P) (product) 
is the result of the attitude, dominant tendency, or guiding motive (A) on the part 
of the individual or group (of the participating human beings) and of the 
existing or prevailing situation (S). This formula in no way signifies a mul- 
tiplication because, according to von Wiese, it is impossible to multiply the 
attitude by the situation. It signifies that a social process is derived not only 
from the attitude nor only from the situation in which persons find themselves 
but that there is a definite influence of A on S and of S on A which is determining. 
The motive or attitude (Haupthaltung) A is social in character and constitutes the 
psychological element of the social processes. In this respect, von Wiese believes 
that the entire scale of instincts, feelings, thoughts, and opinions may come into 
play on the side of the psychological element that underlies the social process. 
He especially favours the four types of motives or wishes proposed by Thomas 
and Znaniecki in their Polish Peasant in Europe and America because : “ they are 
particularly fit to serve as temporary working tools because they comprise a 
very wide and important sphere of human desires that are sociologically 
important.” * Von Wiese states that there are a number of other tendencies 
which merit the same consideration, ‘“‘ but he does not attempt to supplement 
Thomas and Znaniccki’s list.’ 4 

The two factors (A) and (S) in the preceding formula may be further analysed. 
(A) is the product of the more or less innate peculiarity of man or, in other words, 
the characteristic “ individuality ” of the acting individual or group (Indivi- 
duality : 1), and his past experience or preceding situations (E). The formula 
would be : A=I:E. ‘ The two factors upon which A depends are not further 
analysed by von Wiese.”’ * 

In the situation (S) there are also two elements. It is a composite of the 
prevailing material circumstances or, in the words of von Wiese, “ The factual 
data, i.e. the non-human environment,” * (c) (conditions) and the attitudes of 
those individuals or groups participating in the particular social process (AS). 
Thus S = C:AS. 


* Von Wiese, “ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” op. cit., p. 183. 

* Ibid., pp. 183-4. 

* Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., pp. 38, 39, 124, 126. ‘The four wishes of W. I. Thomas 
are : the desire for new experience, for security, for response, and for recognition. 

: — op. cit., p. 109. 


* Von Wiese, “‘ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” op. cit., p. 189. 
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The complete formula for the analysis of a social process is : 
P = I:E:C:AS 
In other words, the determiners of a particular social process at a given time 
or place are : the individual traits of the participator (or group traits in case 
of group action), the habits and customs, material or non-human environment 
or circumstances, and “ the prevailing attitudes and tendencies of the persons 


involved in the process.”’ 
In concluding his discussion on the analysis of social processes, von Wiese 


states : 

The analysis of single social processes according to this consistent method 
will lead to a knowledge of the characteristics of a given concrete occurrence 
under an abbreviating, typifying designation, either as adjustment, com- 
petition, boycott, exploitation, etc.* 

Von Wiese also recognizes that the analysis of social processes does not neces- 
sarily constitute the final task of a comprehensive sociology. Once this task 
has been completed, ‘‘ then that which has been abstracted will have to be viewed 
again asa whole.” * Sociology, as a science of social processes, will always branch 
out into subdivisions like sociology of economics, sociology of law, of religion, 
of ethics, etc., ‘‘ where the task will be to show how social institutes arise from 
social processes and to explain how in turn economic, juridic, religious, ethical, 
and other facts influence these processes.” * 


4- THe Function or SociaL PROCESSEs 


The function of a social process is the réle which it plays in determining the 
life of society.6 The study of the function of social processes means to give 
account of the consequences to which the enactment of a social process leads. 

There are two ways in which the function of a social process can be studied: 
through the empirical approach and the teleological approach. The former 
studies the way in which a social process functions—the changes which it produces. 
The latter studies the function which it fulfils—the purpose which it realizes 
(implies values relative to which the realization of the purposes is determined). 

In studying the function of social processes, von Wiese confines himself to a 
non-evaluational analysisin conformity with his characteristically empirical method. 

In conclusion, we may summarize the efforts of von Wiese in his own words : 

My aim was to shape sociology into a distinct science, definitely set off 
from other disciplines, firmly jointed, and consistently systematized. I hope 
that I have succeeded in distinguishing it from psychology, economic science 
—economic sociology as well—and the other social sciences ; also from the 
theories of art, and especially from philosophy, including social philosophy.* 


CrITICIsM . 
In his description of the social processes, von Wiese failed to consider “ the 
important question of the criteria for their identification.” ’ 
* Abel, op. cit., p. 110. ‘ 
* Von Wiese, “ The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” op. cit., Pp. 189. 
* Abel, op. cit., p. 92. 4 Abel, op. cit., p. 40. 


* Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 28. . : 
* Leopold von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Beziehungen und Bezichungsgebilden der 


Menschen, Teil I: Beziehungslehre (Duncker and Humboldt, Muenchen and Leipzig, 1924), p. viii. 
" Theodore Abel, Systematic Sahtetp in Germany. (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1929), p. 96. 
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In most cases he assumes that the characteristics of a particular action. 
pattern is known. He, therefore, contents himself merely with pointing 
out the direction and degree of association or dissociation which the pattern 
implies, but he does not give a definition that will enable its objective identi- 
fication wherever it occurs. 

It is vitally important, in the formulation of sociological categories, that the 
specific manifestations of the situations which they characterize be clearly 
determined. The writer believes that this can best be done by describing social 
processes “in terms of the way in which they function or the effects which they 
produce.” * 

In the discussion on the systematization of social processes, von Wiese con- 
siders the distinction of degrees of association and dissociation to represent a 
quantification of social processes.* In the writer’s opinion, the essential require- 
ments of quantification are not maintained by von Wiese in his attempt to 
systematize the social processes because “‘ differences between two magnitudes 
are quantitative only if they can be expressed in terms of units of measurement.” 

Von Wiese applies no real unit of measurement to his distinction of degree, 
therefore, “‘ no quantitative difference between the main processes is in evidence.” ‘ 
Thus the difference between them remains solely qualitative. 

The only proposition that can be accepted in regard to the systematization 
of social processes, as presented by von Wiese, is the one according to which the 
social processes are classified as to generality and type of relation which they 
represent. Nevertheless, this proposition does not serve the purpose for which 
it was intended by von Wiese. Its only usefulness is that it furnishes an elongated 
classified list of social processes. 

Von Wiese, as has been seen, has not really proposed a method of procedure 
for the measurement of single social processes. In this respect he has offered but 
two suggestions, neither of which is strictly applicable to quantitative measure- 
ment. The first suggestion reverts to the “ table of social relations,” and the 
second is a proposal for subjective evaluation. Neither provides basis for quant- 
fication. 

Further, in his attempt to give mathematical character and exactness to 
sociology, von Wiese has forgotten the fact that “ ranking does not express social 
processes quantitatively but merely assigns relative numerical values to them. , 
He also failed to indicate to what purpose the ranking of social processes is to be 
employed. ‘ Shall it serve to determine correlations ?, and, if so, correlation 
between what, and in what way?” 5 . 

In addition: On what foundation or basis is the amount of association or 
dissociation of two processes determined ? To what extent can evaluation be 
made objective ? What are the criteria of evaluation? In reference to assigning 
a sub-process to a main process: What are the criteria by which the subsumption 
can be made objective ? * ? 

These and other similar queries are either not answered or answered in 4 
cursory fashion only. 

We have seen that nowhere does von Wiese, in his analysis of social processes, 


* Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929), p. 96. * Ibid., p. 97. 

* Leopold von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Beziehungen und Beziehungsgebilden der 
Menschen. Teil I: Bezichungslehre (Muenchen and Leipzig : Duncker and Humboldt, 1924), P- 9 

* Abel, p. 102. ® Abel, op. cit., p. 105. * Abel, op. cit., p. 108. 
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undertake a concrete analysis of any of the social processes. He offers merely a 
general formula according to which the analysis of social processes is to proceed: 
namely, P = A (I:E):S(C:AS). 

The main assumption underlying the formula is that there exists a definite 
causal relation between a social process and specific conditions which can be 
stated in the form of a sociological law. The writer is in grave doubt whether 
von Wiese’s approach to the analysis of social processes can lead to the formulation 
of laws because the characteristics and numbers of the factors included in the 
formula preclude statements of general validity. 

Thus, it should be clear that von Wiese’s formula does not necessarily permit 
the formulation of laws governing the appearance of a given social process though 
it may be a satisfactory scheme for historical analysis. 

Viewing von Wiese’s system in its entirety, one can safely assume that he is 
fundamentally sound in claiming a separate science for the study of social pro- 
cesses. His restriction of the field of sociology to human interaction and to social 
forms which result from the adjustment of man to man, and his tendency in pro- 
cedure towards specificity rather than generality, are gradually finding a number 
of adherents in sociological circles. 

Most of the short-comings in von Wiese’s theory of social relations can be 
attributed to a mistaken approach in methodological problems. On the other 
hand, von Wiese realized the need for sociological research in order to prove his 
claims, for he had established an Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at 
the University of Cologne. This Institute had, before the War, undertaken 
extensive studies of social phenomena. 

In spite of all of our criticism of von Wiese, we can agree with Abel when he 
states : 

But the foundation of the science as laid down particularly in the socio- 
logical systems of von Wiese and of Weber must be regarded as secure.* 


1 For an excellent criticism of this point, see Abel, op. cit., p. 110 ff. 
® Abel, op. cit., p. 159. 











A STUDY OF THE OCCUPATIONAL 
HISTORIES OF JUVENILES IN 
EDINBURGH, 1943-1945 


By RUTH M. CRICHTON, B.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


N the recent war, as in the one before it, much public attention was directed 

towards the needs and the problems of youth. Judging by the vast number of 
government publications on the subject, recreational needs were given particular 
consideration (1). Perhaps less was heard from official sources about the occupa- 
tional needs and problems of youth, although the passing of the new Education 
Act and the publication of the Report of the Committee on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service, 1945 (2) both testify to the Government’s concern at the state of 
the juvenile labour market. It is clearly considered an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment that most children in this country leave school at the age of 14 and pro- 
ceed to sell their own labour on that market, unguided, in the majority of cases, 
by any skilled advice. 

It is true that during the war many of the former problems relating to juvenile 
employment disappeared, and in consequence the picture of the juvenile labour 
market as painted by Professor Jewkes (3), and others who studied it in the 
inter-war period, was radically changed. No longer did we hear of the tragedy 
of juvenile unemployment, under-employment, and low wages. The junior 
instruction centres, or “‘ dole schools,” were closed. The scheme for the in- 
dustrial transference of unemployed juveniles likewise came to an end. But 
while the old problems disappeared, new ones emerged. These related not to 
a scarcity of jobs, but of workers, and in consequence not to under-employment 
and under-payment, but to over-employment and high wages. In fact, the 
publicity given in the press to these problems, and to the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, which was their apparent consequence, has created a general 
impression of the juvenile labour market in war-time which might be typified by 
the following illustration. 

A boy is more anxious than ever to leave school at 14, for he is attracted 
by the prospect of earning the high wages enjoyed by his friends. He may well 
be encouraged in this attitude by his mother, for if his father and elder brothers 
are in the Services the mother may genuinely need the boy’s earnings to supple- 
ment Service allowances. In any case, this economic pressure, whether real 
or imagined, will tempt him to think more of a job with a high initial wage, 
however poor its prospects, than one with a poor wage and good prospects for 
the distant future. Why, after all, should he bother with the future ? In any 
case, the continuity of his career will be broken when he in his turn is called 
upon to join one of the Services. 

Such a boy will probably find he has no difficulty in obtaining work. He, 
therefore, will not feel the need to consult the Juvenile Employment Exchange, 
or any other agency. He finds his job through his own efforts, by direct applica- 
tion at factory or shop. He earns good money, and in a household in which the 
older males are absent, he assumes an importance beyond his years. Is he not, 
for the time being, the senior male at home, and an important contributor to the 
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family income? Such a boy may easily develop an irresponsible attitude 
towards his work, for he will be conscious of his scarcity value on the labour 
market and well aware that if he is dissatisfied with one job it is easy enough 
for him to change to another. Likewise, his social attitude may be irresponsible. 
He may be earning a man’s wage long before he has attained a man’s wisdom. 
Money spent unwisely may quickly lead to delinquency. Similarly, work which 
is in itself boring and unsatisfying may well lead to a desire for some compensat- 
ing excitement or satisfaction in leisure hours. Again, this may mean delinquency. 

This picture, which is purposely exaggerated, is intended to suggest some of 
the problems which have arisen in consequence of the war-time employment 


of juveniles. 


Ams AND METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 

It was in order to find out how far this illustration really fitted the facts 
that this investigation was made. The aim was to study the occupational 
histories of boys and girls during their first two years on the war-time labour 
market. In particular, the questions it was hoped to answer were these. What 
kinds of jobs do boys and girls obtain on leaving school? Do they, for example, 
tend to enter employment which offers them some training and prospects for 
the future, or do they enter the blind alley? How do they find their jobs? 
What is their attitude to their work? How often and for what reasons do they 
change from one job to another? What hours do they work and for what 
wages? Finally, to what extent do they take part in organized leisure activities? 

The first two years of wage-earning were chosen for this inquiry because it is 
these years that are of crucial importance in determining the occupational 
career of the juvenile. A child who leaves school at 14 is usually pathetically 
unaware both of his own capacities and inclinations, and of the jobs open to him. 
Moreover, in many cases he is still insufficiently developed for those who are in 
close touch with him, such as parents and teachers, to know how best to give him 
vocational advice. Sometimes he will stumble by accident upon the right road 
and will follow it into the future. All too often he wanders into a cul-de-sac. 
He takes unskilled work and when, after a few years, he demands a rise in wages, 
he is considered too old, because too expensive, for the job. Such a youth is in 
danger of drifting from one unskilled job to another, until when he reaches adult 
life unequipped for progressive work, he joins the ranks of the unemployed. 
Clearly, the first two years after leaving school have a powerful influence on the 
child’s later occupational life. 

The two years covered by the inquiry were from March 1943 to March 1945. 
The juveniles chosen were school-leavers from six Junior Secondary Schools in 
Edinburgh. Four of the schools are situated in thickly populated parts of the 
city, including one in Leith, and the remaining two are in housing estates on the 
outskirts of the built-up areas of the city. 

Children at these Junior Secondary Schools are required to remain at school 
until the first “‘ Fixed Date ” after they have attained their fourteenth birthday. 
The Fixed Dates for starting and terminating school attendance are August I, 
September 1, and the first Monday in March. As August 1 is during the 
summer holidays, this means in effect that the entry of the juveniles to the labour 
market takes place in two waves, one in spring and one in summer. The 
Juvenile Employment Exchange, therefore, has to do what it can to arrange 
for the absorption of a large number of young persons in their first jobs twice 
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a year. As the available vacancies do not appear with this periodicity, the 
Exchange is faced with the difficult problem of correlating the two. 

For historical reasons, the Exchange in Edinburgh is in a somewhat anomal- 
ous diarchic position. In England and Wales, the Juvenile Employment Service 
is organized in some areas by the Ministry of Labour and in others by the Local 
Education Authority. In Scotland the arrangement is different, for Scottish 
Education Authorities have never been empowered to undertake the whole 
work of a Juvenile Employment Service (including, for example, the work of 
administering unemployment benefit). But under Section 3 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1908 these Authorities were given the power to incur 
expenditure “in maintaining, or combining with other bodies to maintain, any 
agency for collecting and distributing information as to employment open to 
children on leaving school.”” Although any Local Education Authority making 
use of this power was entitled to claim a grant from the Scottish Education 
Department to meet the expenses incurred, the only Authority to make use of 
this power was Edinburgh. Thus Edinburgh is now in the unique position of 
having a Juvenile Employment Service under the dual control of the Local 
Education Authority and the Ministry of Labour and National Service. The 
Education Authority is concerned mainly with the advisory side of the work 
and the Ministry of Labour with placing these young people in jobs (4). 

As part of the advisory work, the Education Authority helps to prepare the 
future leavers for their transfer to paid employment. Before the Fixed Dates, 
leaflets (5) are sent to the parents of the fourteen-year-olds stressing the value 
of a Junior Leaving Certificate when applying for progressive employment. 
This Certificate can only be obtained after the satisfactory completion of 
three years’ post-primary education. Primary education ends usually at 12 
years, and not at 11 as in England. Thus a child who wishes to obtain this 
Certificate must normally remain at school until at least 15 years old. 
Children who ignore the advice to stay at school until they obtain the Junior 
Leaving Certificate are urged in this literature to register at the Juvenile 
Employment Exchange. Here they may obtain information about the necessary 
qualifications, the conditions of work, and rates of wages of various local 
occupations. Details are given in regard to technical and commercial continua- 
tion classes. A record is kept of all vacancies notified by employers, and arrange- 
ments are made for suitable candidates to apply for such vacancies. No fee is, 
of course, charged for the services of the Exchange, and while all juveniles are 
encouraged to make full use of the services, they are not normally compelled 
to do so. 

It should, however, be mentioned that during the time of this inquiry, the 
free engagement of juvenile labour was, at least theoretically, limited by war- 
time regulations. The Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order made 
in 1940 by the Minister of Labour and National Service made it obligatory 10 
certain classes of essential work for employers to engage their labour only through 
the Employment Exchanges. But in Edinburgh, at any rate, this Order was 
never strictly applied to juveniles. What happened in practice was that a boy 
looked for his job privately. If the one he found was covered by this Order, 
his prospective employers notified the Exchange that they were willing to engage 
him, and asked that the boy be provided with the necessary “green card. 
Thus the effectiveness of the Order was greatly reduced. 

Secondly, under the various Essential Work Orders which were made by 
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the Minister of Labour, workers in certain occupations classed as essential were 
unable to leave their jobs, and employers to dismiss them, except by permission 
of the National Service Officer. But although these Orders applied to juveniles 
from the age of 14, the young workers were allowed much latitude. In con- 
sequence, while the law-abiding citizens respected the Orders, the others discovered 
it was safe to ignore them. If they indulged in bad time-keeping they were 
certainly cautioned by the National Service Officer and sometimes also spoken 
to by the officials at the Juvenile Employment Exchange, but never were they 
prosecuted. Thus, as far as juveniles were concerned, these two Orders cannot 
be regarded as having done much either to stabilize their employment or to 
increase the use of the official placing agency. 

Turning back to the literature, we find that the Education Authority 
reminded parents of the abnormal state of the labour market. They were told 
that boys or girls on leaving school would probably have no difficulty in getting 
temporary work at high wages, but that when such employment ceased with 
the end of the war, the young workers would find themselves ill prepared for any 
peace-time occupation. 

Another point emphasized in this literature sent to parents was the importance 
to the child of continuing his education, either at day or evening continuation 
classes, in order to equip himself for progressive work and so avoid the dangers 
of the blind alley. 

The advisory work of the Exchange also included talks by an official of the 
Local Education Authority to boys and girls about to leave school. They were 
addressed as a group at their schools. Parents were invited to attend these 
meetings, but their response was very disappointing. Incidentally, we were 
told that before the war, when cups of tea formed part of the programme, the 
attendance of parents was much greater! At these talks, the prospective leavers 
were advised in simple language about the choosing, finding, and keeping of 
their first jobs. The importance of making a careful choice of job was emphasized 
and the difference between progressive and non-progressive work explained. 
The juveniles were told about the three main groups of apprenticeships in 
Edinburgh: building, engineering, and printing. In war-time the official used 
to explain the special pre-apprenticeship courses arranged by the Corporation 
for boys who wished to enter the building trade in the post-war years, when 
the demand for builders would exceed supply. Openings in progressive employ- 
ment other than apprenticeships (e.g. clerical and factory work) were suggested, 
and again the danger of non-progressive or blind-alley work, such as that of a 
message or van boy, was indicated. At these group meetings the official encour- 
aged the young people to talk with him privately afterwards on their own 
occupational problems, but only a small proportion responded to this invitation. 

However, by the time the child left school, he had been given both written 
and oral, if somewhat impersonal, advice about his transition to employment. 
Just before the Fixed Date, his school record card was sent to the Exchange, and 
it was from these cards, arranged alphabetically, that a random sample was rae 
of 25 boys and 25 girls who left each of the six schools at the March leaving date 
in 1943. In this way, the total sample consisted of 300 juveniles, with boys and 
girls represented in equal numbers. The sample was small and the results 
cannot give a complete picture of the employment history of all Edinburgh’s 
school-leavers. They do no more than indicate the position in regard to “i 
first two years of employment of boys and girls from Junior Secondary Schools. 
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The homes of the leavers in this sample were visited from March 1943, when 
the juveniles had just left school, to March 1945, when their first two years as 
wage-earners ended. These home visits were paid by students of the Department 
of Social Study and Training in the University of Edinburgh, under the super- 
vision of the writer. Interviews were conducted, whenever possible, with the 
juveniles themselves, but as the black-out made evening visiting difficult in winter, 
it was often possible only to interview the child’s parents or other adult members 
of the household. Younger brothers and sisters were never asked for information. 

After explaining the purpose of the inquiry and emphasizing that the inform. 
ant had every right to withhold any facts he did not wish to reveal, specific 
questions were asked about the juvenile’s occupational history. The plan was 
to hold five such interviews at each home at intervals throughout the two-year 
period, but it was found impossible to make a complete follow-up of all 300 
juveniles. In only three cases the visitors met with suspicion or resentment, so 
these interviews were abandoned. Some informants were apparently afraid that 
the inquiry was “ official ” and would result in the calling-up of a member of 
the family. At three other houses, the information given was too vague to be 
included in the results. Then there were six cases of juveniles changing their 
addresses and leaving no clue to their whereabouts. In four more cases the 
visitors could find no one at home to answer their questions, although they 
called on three separate occasions. Frequently, both parents and their children 
were working, leaving no one at home until the evenings. Of the three remaining 
children lost to the inquiry, two were sent to Approved Schools and one died. 
Thus, the original sample of 300 shrank to 270. The fact that it did not shrink 
still further, testifies to the tact and tenacity of the students who took part in the 
visiting. Their reception was, in general, very cordial. The informants, 
whether parents or juveniles, were obviously gratified to think that at least some 
interest was being taken in the occupational careers of the young people. In 
fact, it was sometimes difficult to stop the parents from discussing the employ- 
ment history of all the other members of the family! 


FInDINGs 

The children were drawn from families which might be described as middle 
working class. There was little evidence of severe poverty, and less of wealth. 
The average size of family, including parents, was six, and the range in size was 
from three to fifteen members. In the large majority of cases the chief wage- 
earner was a manual worker. (When he was in the Services at the time of the 
inquiry his former occupation was recorded.) Forty per cent. of the chief wage- 
earners were graded as skilled (e.g. master craftsmen such as plumbers, painters, 
etc.). Thirty per cent. were semi-skilled (e.g. machine operators in factories). 
The remaining 30 per cent. were unskilled (e.g. dock labourers, refuse collectors, 
etc.). Although the sample was too small to provide conclusive results, the 
evidence suggested that the children of the unskilled tended themselves to enter 
unskilled occupations, and that these children belonged mainly to the larger 
families. . 

Before leaving school, 21 per cent. of the children in the sample were working 
for wages outside school hours. This appeared a high proportion, but un- 
fortunately we had no other Edinburgh figures with which to compare it. 
However, it was found that in a similar inquiry among 2,000 Elementary school- 
leavers in five Lancashire towns from 1934 to 1936, only 6 per cent. of the children 
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there had been employed while still at school (3). In Edinburgh, the work 
normally consisted of delivering milk or newspapers in mornings and evenings. 
In spite of the safeguards provided by the Children and Young Persons (Scotlanc) 
Act, 1937, this practice seemed undesirable from the point of view of the juveniles’ 
welfare. Anyone who doubts this might get up early one winter morning and 
watch the shivering figures of these children struggling with their milk bottles 
up and down the dark stairs of Edinburgh’s tenements. One wonders whether 
these children have time for an adequate breakfast and sufficient energy left to 
benefit fully from their school work after such a beginning to the day. 

It was hoped to discover whether the practice of school employment was 
caused by economic pressure, but the results did not provide a clue to this. 
Some of the children came from large families ; others from small. Some 
were the children of the skilled; others of the unskilled. One could only guess 
that the acute demand for school-child labour during the war met with this 
response from many young people who wished to earn money which was not 
necessarily needed by their families. If anything can be learned from so small 
a sample, it is that boys more often undertake work of this kind than girls. Of 
the 64 children doing such work, 44 were boys and only 20 girls. 

When the children left school, which g1 per cent. of them did at the age of 
14 and the remaining g per cent. at 15, they set about finding work if they had 
not already done so. Some used the Exchange and others relied on their own 
efforts. The frequency with which the various methods of job-finding were 


used in the two-year period are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYsis OF METHODS BY WHICH JOBS WERE FounD 

Per cent. 

Personal application . : ‘ , . ‘ .  42°9 of jobs. 
Help of parents or friends. ‘ . , , » 9 -«» 
Advertisement . ; : : , : : : 13°3 ” 
uvenile Employment Exchange . . ‘ : . 102 am 
eachers’ influence ; . ; : , , > — 
Method unknown to investigators ; ; . , 7°5 ” 


This table shows clearly how many jobs were found through private channels 
and how few through the official agency. As only 10-2 per cent. of the placings 
were made by the Exchange, Edinburgh fell considerably below the pre-war 
national average, for it was estimated that the proportion of total placings 
which were effected through the public offices before the outbreak of the recent 
war was about go per cent. (4, p. 10). 

The inquiry revealed that, in spite of all the preliminary work already 
mentioned, the Exchange was regarded with a certain suspicion by many of the 
juveniles and their parents. It was linked in their minds with that frightening 
thing, the “call-up,” and in consequence it was often considered a place to be 
avoided by the young person who wished to retain his freedom. Its premises 
in Castle Hill School may have encouraged this avoidance, for if there is one 
building the newly fledged leaver does not wish to enter voluntarily it is 
probably a school. 

However, the results of the inquiry showed that juveniles once placed by the 
Exchange tended to return to it if they wished to change their jobs. Another 
fact revealed was that juveniles who placed themselves in employment with 
which they became definitely dissatisfied frequently resorted to the Exchange 
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when seeking a subsequent job. Thus, during the two-year period under 
review, the Juvenile Employment Exchange played a small, though progressively 
important, part as a placing agency in the occupational histories of the juveniles 
in the sample. While only 7-6 per cent. of first jobs were found through the 
Exchange, 12-7 per cent. of second and subsequent jobs were so found. It was 
interesting to notice that boys made more use of the Exchange than girls. While, 
for example, 11-3 per cent. of the boys obtained their first jobs through the 
Exchange, only 4 per cent. of the girls did so. 

The reasons why the Exchange was so little used were not difficult to find. 
The suspicion shown towards it by some of the parents, together with the un- 
satisfactory nature of the premises, have already been suggested as contributory 
factors. The main one would seem to be the ease with which the young people 
could obtain work in war-time without having to resort to any official agency. 
Also the very fact that, apart from the exceptions mentioned above, attendance 
by juveniles and the notification of vacancies by employers were on a voluntary 
basis meant that while the more go-ahead juveniles could obtain employment 
easily enough through their own efforts, those who were in some way handicapped 
tended to resort to the Exchange. In consequence, employers looking for 
juvenile labour might well have felt that if they applied at the Exchange for 
workers they would get those whose employability was low. Why, otherwise, 
were they looking for work through the Exchange? This attitude, in turn, 
reflected on the juveniles, who naturally enough came to think that the best 
jobs were not those notified to the Exchange. Therefore the voluntary system 
created the vicious circle which was thus summed up in the Ince Report: 

“* A basic weakness of the system and the prime cause for its not being as 
effective as it might be, is the fact that in peace-time it has been far from compre- 
hensive. No boy or girl has had to use the Service in seeking employment, and 
many employers failed to take advantage of it. Heads of schools, private employ- 
ment agencies and the advertisement columns are responsible for much placing, 
and many firms prefer to make their contacts by these and other means. 

“As a result the Service does not have full knowledge of the vacancies 
available nor is it able to draw on the full range of juvenile labour in filling 
vacancies; and thus it is limited in the extent to which it can give good vocational 
guidance or prevent mistaken choices of employment.” (2) 

The obvious weakness of the voluntary system led some of the investigators 
to the conclusion that it would be far more satisfactory if all juveniles were 
compelled, on leaving school, to register at the Employment Exchange for work, 
and if all employers were compelled to notify the Exchange of their vacancies 
for juvenile workers. This would certainly break up the vicious circle, but it is 
doubtful whether it would be the best solution. Experience of such methods 
during the war has surely revealed that the reaction of the public to compulsion 
is, all too often, evasion of the regulations. However, we need not enter here 
into the arguments for and against a compulsory system. Once again the 
reader can be referred to the Ince Report (2, p. 21). 

At this point it might be mentioned that before the outbreak of the recent 
war, the Juvenile Employment Exchange in Edinburgh certainly made an effort to 
maintain contact with the young people for whom it had found work. Under the 
Industrial Supervision Scheme, all those placed in employment were sent indi- 
vidual letters inviting them to the Exchange a few weeks after starting work, 
on an open evening, when the officials were in attendance to give them advice 
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and help. If all juveniles had responded to this invitation, the officials would 
have had an excellent opportunity of discovering which of them were success- 
fully placed. As under one-third of those invited took advantage of the offer, 
these open evenings provided the officials with little chance of assessing occupa- 
tional adjustment. They did, however, give the maladjusted worker an 
opportunity of talking over his troubles in the hope of having them remedied. 
This scheme did not affect the juveniles in the sample, as it was suspended 
during the war. 

Another way in which an attempt was made to help school-leavers in their 
adjustment to working life was through After-care Committees, instituted by 
the Local Education Authority. Under this scheme, voluntary visitors super- 
vised the occupational, educational, and recreational needs of certain children 
who, because of unsatisfactory home conditions, poor mental or physical endow- 
ment, or other handicaps, were recommended by their teachers for this special 
attention. This scheme was also in suspension during the war. 

It has already been mentioned that the reception given to the investigators 
indicated that the parents undoubtedly appreciated the interest that was being 
taken in the occupational welfare of their children. In fact, it led the investigators 
to the conclusion that such follow-up work might perhaps become part of the 
function of the Juvenile Employment Exchange. Through this individual 
approach, the confidence of the young worker and of his parents could be won, 
and if the visitors had possessed the necessary knowledge and authority to guide 
the young people into the most suitable occupational channels, these visits 
would have been of considerable benefit to the juveniles themselves. As it was, 
the visitors came merely as investigators, not as social workers. The advantage, 
therefore, was one-sided. 

The inquiry certainly suggested that the careers of many young people 
suffered through lack of individual guidance, whether through home visiting or 
otherwise. It seems very desirable that all leavers should be given an individual 
interview with a guidance officer attached to the Juvenile Employment Exchange, 
and as the children themselves are so unaware of their need for help of this kind, 
it might perhaps be best to make their attendance compulsory, for here com- 
pulsion would seem justified. Interviews of this kind are regarded by the authors 
of the Ince Report as the focal point in vocational guidance (2, p. 10). In areas 
where they are conducted, the guidance officer, after carefully considering all 
the available information, gives the juvenile skilled advice on the careers which 
appear most suitable for him. To enable the officer to win the confidence of 
the school-leaver, the interview should be as intimate as possible. Usually it is 
desirable for the child’s teacher and parents to be present, but sometimes he 
should be seen quite alone. ; 

Individual interviews of this kind, especially if they are accompanied by 
psychological tests, demand a great deal of time and skill on the part of the 
guidance officer, and some may doubt whether the results achieved justify the 
time expended. It was in order to work out a suitable scheme of vocational 
guidance for use in an educational area, that a large experiment was carried out 
in 1938 by Allan Macdonald, a research worker in the Psychology Department 
of the University of Edinburgh (6). The Edinburgh Education Committee 
and the Ministry of Labour and National Service both co-operated in this scheme, 
under which 2,000 children about to leave four of the largest Intermediate schools 
in the Edinburgh Educational Area were given individual vocational guidance 
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according to psychological methods. Unfortunately, no complete follow-up was 
ever made to discover whether those juveniles who took the advice given them 
showed a higher degree of occupational adjustment than those who drifted into 
jobs in the usual haphazard manner. However, when a follow-up of a sample 
of these young workers was made, the results suggested that there was less 
occupational maladjustment among those who had chosen the careers advised 
them than among those who had not (7). But no definite conclusions can be 
drawn, for the sample was small, and the disrupting influence of the war on the 
whole problem of juvenile employment was enormous. Nevertheless, even though 
the value of a complete system of vocational guidance, including psychological 
testing, may yet remain doubtful, there is no doubt whatever that the occupational 
histories of the 300 school-leavers in the present investigation would certainly 
have benefited from individual interviews with someone capable of giving 
skilled vocational advice. 

It would, however, be very wrong to assume that even if a comprehensive 
scheme of vocational guidance were instituted, all the problems relating to juvenile 
employment would disappear. The blind-alley jobs would remain, and children 
would continue to be driven into them, if not by ignorance of their dangers, 
then by sheer economic necessity. Even the Juvenile Employment Exchanges 
are faced with having to provide non-progressive employment for some of their 
applicants. The quarterly reports on the placings made by the Edinburgh 
Juvenile Employment Exchange bear out this fact. For example, an analysis of 
the kinds of employment in which their applicants were placed in the Edinburgh 
Area (excluding Leith and Portobello) in the quarter ending April 15, 1940, 
gives the results shown in Table 2. 





TABLE 2 
> Bete ie hS ST Bee eee | : is 
Apprentices | Progressive | Non-progressive 
ships occupations occupations 
SUT ry (AMA Sarees Sane Tele exes aie — 
Boys : ; ° ‘ ‘ : | 69 205 | 201 
Girls ak, die Va ee 8 496 | “ 
Total ° . ‘ ‘. . 77 | 7O1 | 201 
Per cent. ofall placings . . : 79 71-6 20°5 





This report (8) shows that while more applicants were placed in non- 
progressive work (e.g. as message boys, porters, labourers, and van boys) than 
as apprentices, the greatest number entered progressive employment. This 
group consisted in the main of office workers, factory workers, and shop assistants. 

The present investigation revealed that there was no unemployment among 
children who left school in March 1943. Even before the leaving date, most of 
them had made arrangements to start work as soon as they left school. Almost 
all were absorbed within a week of leaving, though there were one or two who 
waited as long as a fortnight. The state of the labour market was such that 
school-leavers could, with the greatest of ease, obtain a job of some kind. But 
of what kind? 

To answer this question, a classification was made of the first jobs entered 
by the young people on leaving school. Then, for purposes of comparison, 
a similar analysis was made of the jobs held by these juveniles after they had been 
on the labour market for two years. Thus, in Table 3, a comparison 1s made 
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between the proportion of juveniles engaged in various occupations (a) on leaving 
school, and (4) when they were last visited, in the spring of 1945. By this time 
almost all of them were 16 years old. 





TABLE 3 
Boys 1943 | 1945 GIRLs | 1943 | 1945 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
Apprentices. . ee La 28-1 Apprentices . ; 14 | 22 
Skilled, other than 8-4 12°6 Skilled, other than 
apprentices . ‘ wal apprentices ‘ ; a1 52 
Shop assistants. ; : 6-3 6-7 Shop assistants ; “ | 34°9 28-2 
Factory workers 1 . 16+1 20°0 Factory workers .| 8Q | 17°0 
Clerks. , . ‘ 4 | go Clerks . ‘ : -| 315 | 326 
Miscellaneous unskilled .. 42°7 | 296 Miscellaneous unskilled . | 11-2 | 14°8 
Firstly, 


So far as the boys were concerned, two significant facts emerged. 
42°7 per cent. of the boys in the sample entered miscellaneous unskilled employ- 
ment on leaving school. Secondly, although such work was of a blind-alley 
nature and could therefore offer no real prospects for the future, as many as 
296 per cent. of the boys were still in work of this kind, though not necessarily 
in the same jobs, two years later. Those who did not so remain tended to enter 
more progressive employment, for the figures show that while the proportion of 
young people in non-progressive work diminished during the two years, the 
proportion in the remaining categories increased. Thus the movement, though 
slight, was in the right direction. But the fact remains that, two years after 
leaving school, the largest occupational group was still that of the miscellaneous 


unskilled. 

Turning to the girls, it was found that most of them on leaving school became 
shop assistants, factory workers, or clerks. These three groups included 85-3 per 
cent. of the girls in 1943 and 77-8 per cent. in 1945. In so small a sample, the 
figures indicate no definite trend. It is, however, noticeable that while a much 
smaller proportion of girls than boys entered the miscellaneous unskilled group, 
there was no shrinking, but, on the contrary, a slight increase in the size of this 
group by the second date. 

While Table 3 indicates that, within the two-year period, juveniles changed 
from jobs in one category to jobs in another, it gives no idea of the job-changing 
which occurred within each category. A boy, for example, might remain in 
some form of miscellaneous unskilled employment throughout the two years 
and yet change his job several times. A further study of this factor showed that 
within the two-year period the average number of jobs held by boys was 2°23 
and by girls 1-84. Thus the boys tended to change their jobs rather more 
frequently than girls. Table 4 gives the results in more detail. 

The records show that the boys who stuck to the same job throughout the 
period were mainly apprentices and others in skilled employment. With these 
boys the home influence was, on the whole, good, and the work satisfactory. 
Many of the boys who held two jobs took the first one somewhat hastily on 
leaving school, with the intention of keeping it only until they found what they 
really wanted. When the right jobs turned up, these boys settled down 
satisfactorily. 
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TABLE 4 
Boys GirLs 
Per cent. +. —_ Per cent gi a 
of boys |, of gins - 
wo years | two years 
: ert inn - 
36-2 I 53°2 I 
30°5 2 28-1 2 
185 3 10°1 3 
8- | 4 3°6 4 
2° 5 29 5 
21 | 6 oo 6 
1°4 7 14 7 
8 o-7 8 


It is interesting to notice that of the nine boys who held five or more jobs in 
the period, all but one came from definitely unsatisfactory homes. In four 
cases the home was broken by the death or desertion of one or other parent. In 
four more cases the home influence was unmistakably harmful. These boys 
drifted from one unskilled job to another without the guidance of their parents, 
who, if they were at home at all, seemed too tired or too preoccupied to take an 
interest in their sons’ careers. Only one of these nine boys could be said to have 
changed jobs progressively. He had made up his mind to become a cinema 
operator and had moved from one job to another in this field, until he was 
offered the training he wanted. 

The figures show that more girls than boys remained in one job throughout 
the period. The reason seemed to be that the girls were more easily pleased 
with their first jobs than the boys. The records suggest that when a boy stuck 
to one job for two years, it showed he was ambitious, and that when a girl did so, 
it all too often indicated a lack of ambition. As with the boys, so with the 
girls, those who changed jobs many times did so unprogressively. Of the seven 
girls who held five or more jobs, four came from broken homes, and the remaining 
three girls were of poor health, in unsatisfactory homes. 

As it has been said that the girls seemed more easily satisfied with their first 
jobs than the boys, the method used to assess the attitude of the juveniles to their 
work should perhaps be explained. At each of the five visits, regardless of whether 
the juvenile had changed his employment or not, the investigator asked the 
informant to say what the juvenile felt about his present work, and to discuss 
the reason underlying his attitude. The answers given were later classified under 
three headings : (1) Very satisfied, (2) Fairly satisfied, (3) Dissatisfied. The 
boys who were definitely enthusiastic about their work were placed in the first 
group. Those who were mildly contented, indifferent, unenthusiastic but not 
definitely dissatisfied, were placed in the second group, while those with 
positive dislike for their jobs were placed in the third. The same procedure was 
adopted for the girls. 

It is obvious that such a method has its limitations. The categories were 
very broad and the informants were all too often not the juveniles themselves 
but their parents, whose answers were sometimes coloured by their own personal 
opinions. The results of this inquiry are given in Table 5. 

The proportion of boys who were really satisfied with their employment 
increased progressively from visit to visit throughout the two-year period, while 
those who were definitely dissatisfied shrank from 37 per cent. at the first visit 
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to 6 per cent. at the last. The investigation indicated that the increase in 
satisfaction was due in part to the change from job to job, and in part to the boys’ 
acclimatization to working conditions. At the time of the first interview, most 
of the boys had very recently emerged from the schoolroom and naturally felt 
the strangeness of their new surroundings. As this feeling wore off, satisfaction 
increased. The disturbing fact revealed by Table 5 is the high proportion of 
boys who held a neutral or indifferent attitude to their employment. Time 
after time, the investigators came across boys who seemed never to expect to 
derive real satisfaction from their work. The job for them was looked upon as a 
burden, tolerable perhaps, but a burden none the less. The presence of this 
large residue of apathetic boys, ranging from 31 to 46 per cent. of the total, and 
showing no consistent tendency to decline, surely indicates the need for more 


vocational guidance. 


TABLE 5 
Boys 
Visit number Very satisfied Fairly satisfied Dissatisfied 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
I 27 | 36 37 
2 43 46 i 
3 55 39 b 
4 61 31 8 
5 62 32 6 
GIrRLs 
Visit number | — Very satisfied | Fairly satisfied Dissatisfied 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1 | 42 37 2! 
2 58 31 iI 
3 60 36 4 
4 65 33 2 
5 59 38 3 


Those boys who were definitely dissatisfied with their work present a less 
serious problem. At least their attitude was positive, their dislike so definite 
that they took steps to remedy the position by finding other jobs. Thus, by the 
time of the third visit, most of them had left their first, unsatisfactory jobs, and 
were more happily settled in others. Those in the third group had by now 
shrunk from 37 per cent. to a mere 6 per cent. These few who remained dis- 
satisfied were restless boys who tended to drift from one form of unskilled work 
to another in a hopeless attempt to find suitable outlets for what abilities they 
possessed. The inquiry suggested that the conditions of war, and the fact that 
sooner or later they would be called up, made it more difficult for the boy to 
settle down in his job, and less important, from his point of view, that he should 


do so. 


As already mentioned, it was found that more girls than boys were highly 


satisfied with their first jobs. Again the trend, though less marked than in the 
case of boys, was towards an increase in satisfaction and a decline in positive 
dissatisfaction. Once more the perturbing fact, and one which calls for further 
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help, is the large size of the middle group, both at the beginning and end of the 
two-year period. The remarks made in regard to the apathetic boys apply 
equally to the girls. 

It was interesting to notice that the main factors which influenced the boys’ 
attitude to their employment were the prospects offered by the job, the interest 
derived from the actual processes performed, and, to a less extent, the wages 
received. For the girls, satisfaction depended more on social factors. Prospects, 
and the nature of the work itself, counted for less, while the convenience of the 
hours and place of work, and the presence of congenial workmates, mattered 
infinitely more to the girls than the boys. 

On the question of wages, it was found that the juveniles themselves were 
often less interested in the size of their pay packets than were their parents. 
Many boys who wanted to enter progressive employment at low wages were 
prevented from doing so by parents who were more concerned that their sons 
should earn good money now, than that they should enjoy good prospects for 
the future. This lack of parental foresight appeared to be due more to ignorance 
than to economic pressure. 

The investigation revealed that the average weekly wage at the age of 14 
years was 23/- for boys and 21/6 for girls. By the age of 16, the comparable 
figures were 28/6 for boys and 26/6 for girls. Cases of boys or girls earning more 
than £2 a week were very rare, as is shown by the following analysis of wage 


groups. 





TABLE 6 


DisTRIBUTION OF WAGES 














Boys GIRLS 
Percentage earning —___—_____— — a - 
| 14 yrs. | yrs. | 4 yrs. 16 yrs. 
a | | 
Per cent | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 
under 15/— . ' . | 6-5 | 0-0 11-3 0-0 
15/-and ,, 20/— ; : aa 39°6 8-2 45°8 5°4 
20/- ,, » «=25/- ‘ : ial 39°6 25° 39°! 318 
25/- » » 30/- , ‘ o 9°3 24° 3°8 38-0 
30/- ,, » 35/- : : ~~ 29 28-7 oo 17°0 
35/- » » 40/- . : - | o°7 57 0-0 Ur 
40/- ,, » 45/- ° , of o’7 | 33 oo o 
45/- ” ” 50/— . ° ° oo } o8 oo oo 
50/- ,, over : ‘ : sy 0-7 3°3 pa poo 
i 


The majority of juveniles on leaving school earned from 15/- to 25/- 4 week. 
The wages of 79-2 per cent. of the boys and 84:9 per cent. of the girls fell within 
this range. By the time they attained the age of 16, the majority were earning 
between 20/- and 35/- a week. This applied to 78-7 per cent. of the boys and 
86:8 per cent. of the girls. In both age-groups, it was found that low wages 
were indicative of progressive employment, including apprenticeships, and high 
wages of non-progressive or blind-alley work. It was also evident that high 
wages, especially when paid to boys of 14, were often productive of an attitude 
of discontent and restlessness. 

Only two boys earned over £2 a week in their first jobs on leaving school. 
One was a labourer whose initial wage was £3. By the time he was 16, he was 
found to be very unsettled and dissatisfied. He had been working 63 hours 4 
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week and had changed jobs four times in the hope of earning the same money for 
shorter hours of work. The second boy started work on a coal lorry at £2 55. 
a week. Although he found the work very strenuous and unsatisfying, he was 
determined to stick it, despite his parents’ efforts to persuade him to start an 
apprenticeship. He was clearly dazzled by the high wage, and in fact only left 
this job at 16 to change to another of the same kind at the even higher wage of 
70/- a week for shorter hours, 

By the time they reached the age of 16 years, nine of the boys were earning 
over £2 a week. Four were unskilled labourers, three delivery boys, one was a 
clerk, and one a factory hand. Two of these nine boys, who were working for a 
railway company, one as a clerk and the other as an engine cleaner, had reason- 
able prospects of promotion, but the remaining seven boys stood little, if any, 
chance of permanent employment. Their present high wages were being earned 
at the expense of their future security. 

It will be seen that none of the girls stepped out of school into jobs at £2 a 
week. In fact only one girl was earning as much as this two years later, and she 
had remained in the same job throughout. She started in a rope works at a weekly 
wage of 17/10, and as a result of a number of promotions she was earning £2 
a week by the time she was 16. 

Thus, this small inquiry indicates that in a non-industrial city such as 
Edinburgh there were few opportunities for boys and fewer still for girls to earn 
what might be called “‘ big money ”’ in their first two years after leaving school. 
In the few cases where wages were abnormally high, hours of work were almost 
always abnormally long. By inquiring into the hours worked by each juvenile 
on each job, it was found that the average hours worked by both boys and gir!s 
at the age of 14 were 44 per week. By the age of 16, the average for boys had 
increased to 45, while that for girls was still 44 a week. Most of the young 
workers had their hours limited to 44 a week by industrial legislation, notably 
under the Factories Act, 1937, the Shops Act, 1934, and the Young Persons 
(Employment) Act of 1938. But this protection was somewhat modified when, 
in 1940, after the fall of France, it became possible, under the General Emergency 
Order, to extend to 48 the weekly working hours of certain juveniles on essential 
work, 

Those whose working hours exceeded 44 were found to be mainly unskilled 
labourers, messengers in retail distribution, and railway workers. Clerks enjoyed 
the shortest hours of all. It is, however, difficult to give precise details of hours 
of work because the informants, especially parents, were often very uncertain 
about the actual number of hours worked. Consequently, the information was 
seldom given explicitly. Instead it had to be reached by methods of calculation 
which laid it open to possible error. ; 

Other questions asked at each interview were about the child’s attendance 
at continuation classes, and his membership of juvenile organizations. The 
results revealed that on leaving school, 52 per cent. of the juveniles attended 
continuation classes. Two years later the figure had dropped to 22 per cent. 
Most of those who still attended did so because they were studying subjects 
directly related to their employment. ‘This applied especially to the apprentices. 
Those who ceased attending said that they did so because they found their work 
too exhausting or their hours too long or awkward to make attendance possible. 
Many others confessed that they preferred to spend their leisure at the pictures 
or in the dance-halls. A few explained that they had given up their classes 
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because they found them of no help in their present employment. The attend. 
ance of the girls was somewhat higher than that of the boys at both dates, but 
their enthusiasm waned in the same way. 

Membership of juvenile organizations showed a similar tendency to decline. 
On first leaving school, 52 per cent. of the sample belonged to such juvenile 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Boys’ Brigade, Girls’ Guildry, 
Youth Clubs, Former Pupils’ Clubs, or pre-Service organizations. Two years 
later, the boys’ membership had dropped from 65 per cent. to 37 per cent., and 
that of the girls from 39 per cent. to only 13 per cent. It was not surprising to 
find that the juveniles who were most apathetic in their attitude to organized 
leisure activities were those in unprogressive work. In fact, the boys and girls 
who lacked real satisfaction in their work and who could have benefited greatly 
from the compensatory interest of some leisure organization were the very ones 
who seemed least likely to join either continuation classes or clubs. 

It was found that while more girls in the sample attended continuation 
classes, the reverse was the case with the juvenile organizations. When the 
girls were asked for their reasons for non-attendance, many blamed the black-out 
or the domestic duties which kept them at home in the evenings. This cannot 
be the whole truth, for it does not account for the better attendance of girls than 
boys at continuation classes. The truth of the matter seems to be that the 
juvenile organizations at that time, and especially those providing a pre-Service 
training, made a stronger appeal to boys than girls in the 14 to 16 age-group. 
For example, while eleven boys at the age of 16 were members of a pre-Service 
organization such as the Army Cadets, Air Training Corps, or Sea Cadets, only 
two girls of that age belonged to the equivalent organization, the Girls’ Training 
Corps. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Before leaving school, 21 per cent. of the children had already been employed 
outside school hours. Most of these were boys. 

After leaving school, the juveniles were quickly absorbed by the labour 
market, most of them as a result of their own efforts. In fact, only 10-2 per cent. 
of all the jobs held in the first two-year period were obtained through the official 
placing agency. Nevertheless, the histories of the 300 children in the sample 
suggested that there was a real need for more individual guidance of the children 
by some competent authority. The children, however, were unaware of this 
need and reluctant to respond to the help offered them by the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Exchange. More compulsory guidance and closer supervision seemed, 
therefore, to be desirable. 

Although there was virtually no unemployment, mis-employment was 
considerable, especially in the first few months after leaving school. For 
example, 42-7 per cent. of the boys entered blind-alley work as their first job, 
and 29°6 per cent. of boys were still in work of this kind two years later. Blind- 
alley work was less serious among the girls, most of whom became shop assistants, 
factory workers, or clerks. 

Drifting from one job to another was more evident among boys than girls. 
While 36-2 per cent. of boys stuck to the same job throughout the period, 53°3 Pe 
cent. of the girls did so. Frequent job-changing was associated with unsatis- 
factory home influences and blind-alley work. 

An analysis of the workers’ attitudes to their jobs revealed that both boys 
and girls tended to become progressively more satisfied with their work as time 
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went on. The number who were definitely dissatisfied at the end of two years 
was small—6 per cent. of the boys and 3 per cent. of the girls. But a surprising 
number showed an apathetic indifference to their work throughout the time of 
the inquiry. Girls were more easily satisfied with their work than boys and 
settled more happily into their first jobs. 

The average weekly wage on first leaving school was 23/- for boys, 21/6 for 
girls, Thus the general wage level was high. Unfortunately there were no 
exactly comparable pre-war figures for Edinburgh, so it is not possible to show 
the effect of the war on the wage level. However, when it is remembered 
that 2,000 children of 14 to 15 years from elementary schools in six Lancashire 
towns earned on an average g/- a week in 1936 (3), then the Edinburgh 
war-time figure may undoubtedly be considered high. By the age of 16, the 
Edinburgh boys were earning on an average 28/6 a week and the girls 26/6. 
High wages were indicative of blind-alley work; low wages of more progressive 
work. The lowest wages of all were paid to apprentices. 

The range in wages paid to boys of 14 was from under 15/- to over 50/- 
a week, but the number earning over £2 a week was very small. Even by 
the age of 16 only nine boys achieved this level. Thus, although the general 
wage level was relatively high, cases of exceptionally high wages were rare. 

Turning to hours of work, few examples of abnormally long hours were 
found, and these few occurred mainly among blind-alley workers. The average 
working week was 44 hours at 14 years and 44} hours at 16 years. This must 
be considered a high figure in view of the fact that the statutory minimum 
working week for juveniles under 16 is normally 44 hours. The few children 
who worked less than this maximum were mainly clerks. 

Outside their working hours, 52 per cent. of the juveniles attended continuation 
classes on leaving school. Two years later the figure had dropped to 22 per 
cent. A similar decline occurred in membership of juvenile organizations. 


CONCLUSION 

If the above is a true picture of the employment histories of children from 
Edinburgh’s Junior Secondary Schools, then the advantages of withholding their 
labour from the market until they are 16 are obvious. Children of 14 seem 
seldom to know what is for their own good, nor are they aware of their own need 
for skilled vocational advice. Thus the voluntary principle is largely ineffective 
and the influence of the Juvenile Employment Exchange somewhat tenuous. 

By the time they are 16, the children themselves should know better what is 
for their own good, and those responsible for guiding them should be better 
able to assess their potentialities. As a result, the present practice of groping 
blindly from job to job should be reduced. And even when full-time education 
ends at 16, the children will continue it part-time for a further two years. Thus, 
when the new Education Act is fully enforced, the transition from learning to 
earning will be less abrupt than it is today. Instead, contact with the education 
authorities will be maintained and through this contact the young workers will 
be able to obtain that guidance and help they need, from people who know them 
well, and in surroundings with which they are familiar. How different this will 
be from formal visits to often unknown officials at Employment Exchanges. 

But if children of 14 to 16 are to be withdrawn from the labour market, at 
least two important problems will have to be faced. In the first place, what is 
to become of the blind-alley jobs? Can industry be so adjusted that the need 
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for the temporary juvenile worker as delivery boy, message boy, etc., will no 
longer arise? It is to be hoped that the removal of the supply of cheap labour 
will force employers so to reorganize their businesses that such jobs, if they occur 
at all, will be made to form the first rung of a ladder up which the boy can 
climb. Can this be done ? 

Secondly, there is the question of wages. Admittedly, these were inflated 
during the war, but if they maintain anything like their war-time level of 23/- 
a week for boys and 21/6 for girls at the age of 14, then surely the provision of 
family allowances will be small compensation for the forfeiting of such wages? 
Will not economic hardship arise as a result ? 

While these problems should be recognized, they should certainly not be 
regarded as insuperable. Have not similar difficulties been voiced ever since 
the beginning of the last century, whenever attempts have been made either to 
protect children from unsuitable employment, or to extend their period of 
education? History shows us, however, that despite all such opposition, the 
protection of child labour has advanced. 
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THE RESEARCH INTERVIEW 


By MOYA WOODSIDE 


UCH of the basic material of sociology is obtained through the medium 
of the interview. If findings, therefore, are to have a validity comparable 
to those of other sciences, it is essential that this technique should be as fully 
analysed and controlled as possible. While successful interviewing must remain 
to some extent a highly personal skill, the principles on which it is based, and 
the methods used, need not be held incommunicable. 

The outstanding characteristics of the research interview are that (a) its 
object must be so presented and explained as to secure co-operation from the 
individuals approached, (6) data must be accurate, relevant, and comparable, 
(c) variable external factors must be eliminated as far as possible. It is proposed 
to give a detailed account of the method of a recent study made in this country 
which relied exclusively on the short-contact controlled situation interview, using 
one investigator throughout. Problems and difficulties will be discussed, and 
some attempt made at evaluation of the réle of the interviewer as interpreter 
of social attitudes. The building-up of a case-study, including a statistical 
record, through interview supplemented by questionnaire, is of interest both as 
a methodological experiment and in the psychological considerations it raises. 


1. SETTING AND Aims OF STUDY 

The study was planned by Dr. Eliot Slater—at that time Clinical Director 
of Sutton Emergency Hospital—as a genetic and psychiatric research on assorta- 
tive mating; and carried out on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Two 
military hospitals co-operated in the study, Sutton E.M.S. Neurosis Centre 
(Medical Superintendent: Dr. L. Minski), and Horton E.M.S. General Hospital 
(Medical Superintendent: Dr. W. A. Nicol). 

Data were obtained from 100 neurotic men and their wives, and from an 
equal number of non-neurotic couples as “ control.”” The definition “ neurotic ” 
here meant a man who was actually in hospital under treatment for neurosis. 
“‘ Controls’ were men in the general hospital with wounds, fractures, post- 
operative and infective conditions, etc. Field-work began in October 1943 and 
was completed in January 1946 (see Eugenics Review, April 1946, for preliminary 
account of findings). 


2. PROCEDURE 

The study was restricted to married couples in the reproductive age-group, 
living in an urban area (Greater London) and drawn from the artisan and work- 
ing classes. Subjects, all serving soldiers below commissioned rank, were ob- 
tained from the patients in the two hospitals mentioned. First selection was 
solely on the basis of address and marital status, nothing whatever being known 
about the subject except the brief particulars of age, religion, and diagnosis 
recorded in the admission register. 

All interviewing was done by a trained psychiatric social worker (the present 
writer). Husbands and wives were seen separately, the former at hospital and 
the latter in their homes. Information asked for covered a brief family history, 
personal history including health, school and work record, social interest, 
circumstances of courtship, marital and sexual adjustment, contraceptive methods, 
attitude to family limitation. A forty-eight-item questionnaire, designed to elicit 
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neurotic traits, was also applied. Intelligence tests were not given, but a general 
assessment was made from the interview. 

Representative pre-war occupations of subjects (men) were labourer, trans- 
port worker, mechanic, porter, plumber, etc., with an occasional clerk, com- 
mercial traveller, or shop-keeper; and (women) factory operative, domestic 
servant, shop assistant, waitress, tailoring worker, typist. Such differences as 
were observable between the “‘ neurotic ’’ and “‘ control”’ group are mainly of 
psychiatric interest and not relevant to this discussion. 


3. TECHNIQUE UsED 

This was experimental at first, as the interviewer’s previous experience 
(family case-work, child guidance, neurosis patients, etc.) had largely been with 
people who sought help and advice either for themselves or their relatives, and in 
consequence were prepared to talk. But to obtain a life history, plus intimate 
sexual details, from people who were under no compulsion whatever, presented 
a very different problem. 

The most difficult part all through was to win the initial co-operation of the 
men, and gain their consent for a visit to their wives. Various methods of ap- 
proach and presentation were tried, but in the end it was found that complete 
sincerity, as in most human relationships, was the key to success. If a man 
fully understood what he was undertaking, and the purpose of his doing so, he 
was more likely to show a corresponding sincerity; and furthermore, ensure his 
wife’s co-operation. 

In the early enthusiasm to collect material rapidly, pressure was sometimes 
brought to bear on reluctant subjects. (The men, in hospital, in uniform,-under 
military discipline, were not entirely free agents.) But though they might be 
persuaded to co-operate themselves, taking advantage in this way resulted in a 
high “ wastage ’’ rate among their wives, and it was realized that haste did not 
pay. Patience, forbearance, much apparent loss of time, are inevitable in any 
research of this nature. 

It will be appreciated that considerable rapport must be established in order 
to conduct a subject through a forty-eight-item questionnaire; a detailed family and 
personal history, often requiring much mental effort to recall ages and ordinal 
positions of sibs, sequence of employment, etc., and still to keep his interest in the 
main aim of the study. There was an additional handicap in that all the men 
were ill in some way or another; and many of the “ neurotics ”’ were depressed, 
or had difficulties of memory or concentration. The preliminary stage might 
take from ten minutes to half an hour; and the interview itself three-quarters of an 
hour to one and a half hours or more, depending on the intelligence, tempera- 
ment, and talkativeness of the subject. One hour would be a fair average. 

The technique finally adopted was to explain to the man that one of the 
doctors was making a study about marriage and the birth-rate; that he was asking 
married patients and their wives to help by giving their views; that he wanted to 
know the experience of ordinary people of all ages and in all kinds of jobs, etc. 


Would he (the subject) and Mrs. Blank care to help? 
If co-operation was forthcoming it was then ascertained what would be the 


most suitable time for a home visit; and a letter subsequently written to Mrs. 

Blank, explaining the study and saying that the writer would call, usually in four 

to five days’ time. The questionnaire was then presented to the subject * a 

“personality test,” designed to discover whether couples were opposite — OF 
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“alike ” in temperament. In practice, the questionnaire unexpectedly proved a 
useful short-cut to assessment of individuals and was a guide to the handling of 
the interview (level of intelligence, stability, clues to be followed up later) 


4. Two Types or Dirricu.ty 
(a) Psychological 

Suspicion and distrust were common reactions, especially among the neurotic. 
“* Why was J picked out?” ‘‘ What’s she after?” ‘‘ What’s behind it?” were 
unvoiced thoughts of many. In spite of the care taken to explain the random 
nature of the sample, and the emphasis that co-operation was entirely voluntary, 
wild rumours (of the “‘ she blackmails you to tell her how often you slept with the 
wife” variety) used to circulate through hospital, and men would arrive for 
interview already primed and resistant. Even when rumour was not in evidence, 
it was found advisable to leave a week or preferably a fortnight’s interval before 
sending for men from the same ward. One wonders whether the same resist- 
ance and suspicion would be encountered if the subjects had been civilians; 
or whether it is the acquired and automatic response of the soldier to any demands 
of authority which go beyond prescribed routine. 

Where wives were concerned, a recurring difficulty was the prejudice against 
“‘ social workers”’ and “ welfare.” (All letters to wives were, on principle, 
signed “‘ Social Worker” rather than “ Investigator” or the vaguer “ Hospital 
Worker.”) Social work still carries unfortunate associations of ‘‘ charity” and 
Public Assistance; and this would account for the hostile attitude of some older 
women, who presumably had memories of “‘ the slump,”’ applications for relief, 
and “ prying” visits from C.O.S. investigators. Several wives wrote or sent 
messages by their husbands that they “ didn’t believe ” in social work; others, 
less oblique, voiced their opinions in no uncertain manner on the doorstep. 

The knowledge that the study was in some way to do with “ sex ” was also 
provocative of emotion. “I’m not interested in that sort of thing,” or “It 
seems strange to discuss your intimate bedroom secrets,” or “ It’s very personal 
are typical of indignant refusers. 

Reception at the wives’ end was always a matter for conjecture, even when 
husbands had guaranteed their interest. It might be enthusiastic co-operation, 
tongue-tied shyness, stolid wonderment, or a resigned “I suppose I'll have to 
go through with what he’s let me in for.” The majority of those who refused 
did so by the simple expedient of being out or not opening the door when the 
interviewer called. In these cases, further attempts at contact were always 
unsuccessful. 


(6) Practical Difficulties 

Not least was finding a time for interview in hospital which did not clash 
with treatment, meal hours, ward rounds, recreation, pay parade, military 
requirements, etc. It was useless to try to get a man into the right frame of mind 
if he thought he should be elsewhere. The element of surprise and prompt 
interview was another essential. If a man asked for time to “ think it over and 
come back later,” it was almost certain he would refuse. 

In arranging home visits there was the same difficulty in finding a favourable 
time. Wash days, shopping days, “ clinic ” days, husbands’ leave days, all had 
to be avoided. War-time industrial conscription created further difficulty, 4 
all the childless wives were working and could only be seen in the evenings, 
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when they were tired and disinclined to take much interest. Many refused, 
understandably enough, on this account. Needless to say, evening visits in the 
black-out to remote and unknown suburbs, sometimes with air-raid warnings in 
progress, were not alluring. 

The conduct of the actual interview presented another type of difficulty— 
that of keeping the balance between the interest of personal story and facts to 
be collected. No individual can be expected to furnish so much information 
about himself without being given some freedom as to the manner in which he 
does so; and where subjects were talkative and articulate, the desire to present 
a fuller personality picture (by following up various psychological “ leads ’’ that 
might appear) had always to be reconciled with the necessity of obtaining all 
essential statistical data. The time factor thus conditioned every interview. 


5. THe APPROACH 
In short-contact interviewing, the confidence and interest of the subject 
must be gained as quickly as possible. This might be done in various ways— 
through similarity of accent (Scots and Irish subjects), through shared experience 
(bombs, housing shortage), sometimes by using an interest or problem (expense 
of rearing children, marital difficulties) revealed in preliminary conversation. 
More intelligent subjects could be directly approached with a frank explanation 
of some aspect of the study, e.g. significance for population planning or attempt 
to discover factors in successful mating. The suggestion of a connection between 
“nerves”? and unhappy marriage was often useful with neurotic subjects. 
Happily married “ control” subjects were asked to help others less fortunate 
by contributing their experience; older men and women to help younger; 
younger to describe their plans and hopes. 

Approach to the women was generally easier because (a) they had received 
an explanatory letter, (6) the interviewer was invested with the “ prestige ” of 
the hospital, (c) the illness of their husband provided appropriate opening. And 
women were easier to sum-up than men, as they were seen against a normal 
background and wearing their own clothes (i.e. not in uniform and in hospital). 

The interview usually proceeded via preliminary conversation and explana- 
tion to the “ personality test’ (questionnaire), then taking of social history. 
Questions about sex, contraception, etc., were led up to through neutral topics 
and treated in a matter-of-fact manner. In marriages where overt conflict or 
maladjustment was revealed, it was sometimes necessary to start at once with a 
discussion of the problem and work backwards from there. 

In no case did a subject break off an interview in the middle; and only one 
of the entire 400 (a womanof thirty-eight) refused some items of factual information. 
Technique improved as experience accumulated. It was easier to see which 
men were likely to co-operate and which refuse, with consequent economy of time. 
Personality types were more quickly assessed (the “ feel ”’ of the neurotic became 
unmistakable), and intuitive perception could be relied on with increasing 
confidence. 

During the 24 years covered by the investigation, there were two external 
events which were made use of in approaching subjects. One was the press and 
Parliamentary discussion on Family Allowances, and the other the Enquiry of 
the Population Commission. This latter had a curiously mixed effect. Most 
subjects at the outset confused the study in which they were being asked to take 
part with “the Government”; and while with men the publicity given the 
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Enquiry had aroused interest and prepared them to express their views, women 
were more likely to react with a display of defensive hostility. “I told him 
fie. husband] if it was from the Government I didn’t want to have anythi 
to do with it.” Or another doorstep reception: “If you’re the Government, 
I’m ’appily married and I’ve got the one boy. It’s me ’ealth” (i.e. reason for 
not having a larger family). The implications of this response to State propa- 
ganda are interesting, but too lengthy for discussion here. 


6. Some ProsBiems or SAMPLING 


Care was taken throughout to avoid bias in selection and preserve the random 
nature of the sample; but no strict approximation to laboratory method can be 
achieved in this type of research, dependent as it is on the voluntary co-operation 
of those approached. Here a complex of factors is involved—the subjects’ 
physical and mental state, the ability of the interviewer, the time available, even 
the place of interview. 

From December 1944 (about half-way through the study) till completion of 
field-work a note of number and reasons for refusal was kept. During this period 
79 men (40 neurotic, 39 “ control”) were unsuccessfully approached. The 
number of complete histories obtained (both husband and wife co-operating) 
was 102, 48 neurotic, 54 “ control.” A further 17 men, 7 neurotic, 10 “ control,” 
co-operated, but not their wives. Reasons for refusal may be roughly analysed 
as follows: 1. Wife unavailable (a) evacuated, working, or (6) said to be unwilling 
or unlikely to co-operate: 37. 2. Couple on bad terms, divorce pending, etc.: 1), 
3. No reason, uninterested, says not long enough married: 15. 4. Own personality (de- 
pressed, paranoid): 6. 5. Leaving hospital, going on leave : 6.* 

As is seen, a large number of refusals were due to chance circumstance (wife 
evacuated, subject going out of hospital, etc.), and there is no reason to suppose 
that this group differed in any significant respect from the rest of the sample. 
But it is obvious that the findings of the study relative to happiness are biased by 
the non-co-operation of many unhappy couples. ’ 

One criticism of the sample is that a number of the “ controls ” have neurotic 
personalities, as revealed by some history of “ nerves,” childhood neurotic 
symptoms, or observable psychopathic traits. ‘Though a problem specific to the 
nature and setting of the study, it may be briefly discussed here as it raises some 
points of general interest. 

In selecting men from the general hospital, psychosomatic conditions such as 
duodenal ulcer, migraine, etc., were avoided; but a diagnosis of “ Tonsillitis” 
“Gunshot wound of arm” was no guarantee that the subject might not also be 
hypochondriacal, obsessional, hysterical. Against this, the illness of many 
“ neurotics ” was of a reactive nature; i.e. breakdown occurred after exposure 1 
abnormal situational stress (“‘ battle shock” and the like). Such men usually 
had a good previous personality and no constitutional predisposition to neurosis. 

Gradations of temperament are so varied that it is impossible to set out any 
hard-and-fast criteria of normality. Berman, American endocrinologist, co™ 


ments that “ the NoRMAL is a conception which has become as much a part of 


twentieth-century civilized folklore as the NATURAL man was for folk gain 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” The experience of this resear 
* It is interesting to compare these findings with those of investigators in the Indianapol 
fertility survey (see Millbank Mem. Fund Quarterly, 1946, v, 65). 
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inclines one to conclude that the “normal,” well-adjusted, and completely 
stable person is indeed a psychiatric myth. 

Neurotic individuals, on the whole, proved to have more interesting person- 
alities than the stable. The tendency to introversion, and the conflict set up by 
their environmental maladaptation, seemed to produce a sensitivity and thought- 
fulness, often allied with intellectual interests. Well-adapted extroverts, though 
good-humoured and approachable, were often inarticulate and of limited out- 
look. (These judgments, of course, are subjective, and conditioned in part by 
the interview situation.) Nevertheless, neurosis and culture do appear inevit- 
ably linked in contemporary civilization. Why this should be so is a field for 
fascinating speculation. 

Another respect in which the sample may be weighted is by the inclusion of 
more Jewish subjects than would correspond to their numerical proportion in 
the population. This not because of any greater liability to ill health or neurosis; 
but because they were usually willing to talk, interested, and well able to express 
themselves. Of all the Jewish subjects approached, very few refused co-operation. 

A factor which must have some influence on general impressions is that 
unhappy and complicated relationships are more interesting to record than the 
happy and straightforward. Happy marriages, like “n:rmal” subjects, are— 
unfortunately—dull; and from the standpoint of the interviewer, some drama of 
discord provides more colourful material. But occasionally one encounters a 
couple where their happiness is so positive and radiant that it communicates 
itself unmistakably to the observer (this state is no prerogative of the newly-wed: 
more often the contrary). That such relationship can be achieved by human 
beings in spite of all sorts of adverse circumstances is a timely corrective to 
cynicism and disregard of spiritual values. 


7. OBSERVATION AND DEFINITION OF ATTITUDES 

It is here that the interviewer must be on the alert for clues and indications. 
An atypical response to some routine question, or emphasis on an apparently 
irrelevant point, may furnish the key to the individual’s entire personality or to 
some unsuspected situation. Some examples will make this clearer. One hus- 
band was asked what he considered the main thing making for happy marriage. 
Instead of the usual suggestions about “ give and take”’ or “ pulling together ”’ 
he said: “If you hear anything, don’t jump to conclusions.” He had earlier 
stated that he was happily married, but when this remark was followed up, a 
long story of his wife’s infidelity came out. 

A similar tendency to generalize from individual experience was observed 
in his wife. Her reply to the question about happiness was: “ A person shouldn't 
get married too early in life. Children come along and you can’t enjoy going 
out.” As she was too careful to avoid any mention of domestic trouble (caused 
here by an American soldier), this unconscious disclosure of her feelings was 
highly significant. 

In another case, a chance remark about birth-control led to the discovery of an 
acute mental conflict which was at the root of the subject’s neurosis. It also 
illuminated the problem of the individual who struggles between differing 
cultural traditions, in this instance the Irish Catholic peasant transplanted to an 
urban industrial milieu. : 

It is this search for attitudes and underlying emotions which provides the 
endless fascination of interviewing, and gives results of greater sociological value. 
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As Pauline Young says: “‘ Unless the interviewer is at all times concerned with 
social relations, with the meaning and the effect of the physical, social, and intel. 
lectual worlds upon the person, the investigation tends to degenerate into a sterile 
history.” It is not enough merely to record: there must also be interpretation. 


8. Supjectiviry or INTERVIEWER: ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

Impersonal objectivity is a scientific ideal. But in work which involves the 
exploration of emotional attitudes, total detachment on the part of the investi- 
gator is impossible. Unless the subject is in some way aware of sympathy and 
understanding, he will not be stimulated to more than superficial response nor 
reveal the real man behind the social mask. The wider the personal life experi- 
ence of the interviewer, the greater the likelihood that he or she can enter more 
fully into the feelings and reactions of the subject and assess their significance. 

Since the interviewers’ own personality is thus an integral part of the interview 
situation, insight and recognition of bias are essential if findings are not to be 
distorted. There are many subtle difficulties here; and perhaps in the nature of 
things they can never be entirely overcome. Consciousness of identification with 
one partner in a particular situation, for instance, may well lead to “ over- 
compensation ”’ in attempting to be fair to the other. Even the awareness of a 
specific bias (e.g. in favour of intelligent men with Socialist convictions) may not 
prevent the operation of unconscious selective tendencies. It was sometimes 
disconcerting to find, in the light of later information, how much one’s assumedly 
“‘ impartial ” attitude had been emotionally coloured. 

While the need for quick assessment is an inherent limitation of short-contact 
work, it was partly offset in this study by the double-interview technique adopted. 
As well as the interest of obtaining two independent accounts of the same relation- 
ship (and slight discrepancies could be most revealing) the experience of inter- 
viewing a large number of husbands and wives, separately, and in a controlled 
situation, proved salutary discipline. Repeated opportunity of checking one's 
estimate of a man’s character with the picture of him given by his wife, and 
vice versa, minimized the influence of bias and inculcated caution in jumping 
to conclusions. One learnt indelibly (a) that appearances can be misleading, 
(6) that first impressions are fallible, and (c) no judgment of any value can be 
made on a marital conflict till both sides have been heard. 

An unexpected problem which arose from the use of the double-interview 
was that of determining “ reality.”” Two conflicting and incompatible accounts 
would be put forward by spouses, each believing in their own accuracy and fair- 
ness. Modifications were not acceptable; they had stated the truth as it appeared 
to them ; there seemed no way of reconciling their attitudes. After several such 
cases one began to wonder if individuals can ever see the circumstances of their 
own lives objectively? Do “ truth” and “ reality,” in fact, have independent 
existence; or are they the reflection of subjective experience? But excursions " 
the metaphysical are not within the compass of this paper. 


g. WHat THE INTERVIEW MEANS TO THE SUBJECT 
Research interviewing need not and should not be a ruthless process. One's 
subjects are fellow human beings, quick to recognize sincerity and an approach 
which respects them as individuals. Throughout this study, the impression one 
attempted to convey, and always reinforced at the end of the interview, W 
that by telling his or her story the subject would be making a contribution to 
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knowledge and to the eventual welfare of others. It was important never to 
let anyone feel that information was being extracted from them. Even when 
subjects had been “ difficult ” or shown obvious reluctance during the interview, 
one tried to ensure that the proceedings ended in a friendly atmosphere and 
without residue of resentment. How far it is justifiable to press for information 
at the risk of jeopardizing a good relationship is a decision which must be left to 
experience and the personal outlook of the interviewer. 

There is no doubt that even the short-contact research interview can have 
therapeutic value, providing opportunity for people to talk in confidence about 
marital and emotional problems. Many of the men were openly appreciative 
and said how much better they felt after “‘ getting things off their chest.””», Women 
too, especially those in suburban isolation, often remarked that they had “ never 
had the chance to talk to anyone like this before.”” In a number of cases, it was 
possible to give very considerable help by throwing fresh light on a situation or 
interpreting the attitude of one partner to another. 

Advice was called for on the practical level as well. Men might need infor- 
mation about social service provisions, resettlement, legal problems, employment 
for children, methods of contraception, books on sex, etc. Where women were 
concerned, it was found that the help most frequently needed was (a) explanation 
of the nature of neurotic illness, how it affected their husbands, what adjustments 
to make, etc., and (6) explanation and advice about contraception and frigidity, 
and giving address of clinics. The gratitude with which this sort of information 
was received was sometimes touching. 

The impression derived from the experience of all these interviews is that the 
great mass of individuals in contemporary urban society live as isolated units, 
lacking real contact with their fellows and drifting aimlessly at the mercy of forces 
they do not understand. Hence their ready response when they sense that some- 
one is seeking, however temporarily, to bridge the gulf. By creating this relation- 
ship, the interview performs a human as well as a scientific function. 


CoNncCLUSION 

It may be asked what is the point of studies which use methods such as these 
described? Are they to be regarded as esoteric experiments, satisfying to the 
intellectual curiosity of sociologists; or have they a wider value? An answer 
is supplied by Robert Lynd when he says: “‘ The task of social science is to find 
out ever more clearly what these things are that human beings persist in wanting, 
and how these things can be built into culture.” 

Investigations which combine the psychological approach with existing 
sociological techniques will greatly advance this knowledge, and provide the sort 
of information which is essential for intelligent social planning. The develop- 
ment of a successful population policy, for instance, is dependent on accurate 
understanding of mental attitudes and the social pressures through which they 
are shaped. 

It is probable that in the future there will be closer co-operation between 
sociologists and other scientists; and increasing use made of sociological research 
by departments of State. Many more trained investigators will be needed who 
understand both the limitations and the possibilities of research interviewing; 
and it is hoped that this account of experience in the field will be of value to 
o i i k. 
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HISTORY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
By P. C. GORDON WALKER 


T is certain, unless modern psychoanalysis is all a mistake, that the dreams of 

the men and women of the Middle Ages must have been quite different from the 
dreams of modern men and women. So must the causes of laughter. The 
relations between the individual and society have entirely altered in the interval; 
the social pressures and, in consequence, the individual conscience, have altered; 
repressions, sublimations, compensations, defence-mechanisms, and the rest of it 
have changed their nature. The central question to be investigated here is why 
these things have come about, what social instruments have been used to bring 
them about? What fresh knowledge can we gain from this about the true nature 
of society and its evolution ? 

This is essentially a new problem. Much light has been thrown upon it by 
Freud and Adler—but they (especially Freud) have also obscured the issues. 
Freud in nearly all his works assumes that there is no interval between modern 
man and primitive man—that psychoanalytic method might have been discovered 
at any time—that the psychic state of the individual has been for ages the same. 
Further, he always tends to lay the whole stress on the isolated individual. He 
does not see that the essential problem is that at some quite recent stage the 
psychic state of modern man was created by historical factors—and that this 
radical transformation was essentially a social one. Not only have men at 
different stages of history had a different psychic make-up: but this has been true 
also of men in different societies, civilizations, and social strata. It seems obvious 
that (say) a good Catholic peasant and a secular-minded industrial worker have 
a different psychology; a recently industrialized peasant in Russia and a Negro 
share-cropper in the United States must have psychologies that differ in important 
ways. It is highly probable that a rich neurotic lady struggling against the 
insidious strains and stresses of unrelieved idleness will have a different psychology 
from that of an active works-manager. 

Other writers who have made various illuminating suggestions on this 
problem are: Groethysen, Veblen, Marx, and Engels. Lewis Mumford, A. E. 
Burtt, Whitehead, Borkenau, and Max Weber have given many valuable hints. 
Mannheim and his pupil Norbert Elias have tackled the problem directly with 
more important results. As yet, however, no attempt has been made to systema- 
tize and organize the treatment of this problem as a whole. 


METHOD 

Important problems of method arise, involving the whole conception of 
“ original ” history. Not merely are new sorts of “‘ document ” needed—but also 
a new original formulation of the problem and its solution. 

The problem of method that is central here is that of causation. A new notion 
of causation—that is, of proof of what causes what—has to be developed and 
accepted. How, for instance, can proof be secured of such statements as these: 
““ Certain economic needs helped to cause the Reformation *; “Renascence Art 
helped to propagate and induce the mechanistic cast of mind ”; “ When people 
began to plead hygienic reasons for not eating with their fingers they were merely 
rationalizing a symbolic mode of behaviour, the true causes of which they wished 
to hide from themselves,” and so forth. 
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The main answer is that the new notion of causal relation between social 
phenomena, like all notions of causation, depends for its acceptance on the 
attitude of the perceiver. The philosophers have never succeeded in defining 
what it is that carries conviction, that makes the next step in an argument appear 
(or fail to appear) logical. The truth is that what is logical cannot be defined 
apart from what appears to be logical, and that depends in final analysis upon the 
whole range of conscious and unconscious presuppositions of the observer or 
student. 

Conviction rests upon a certain hospitality of mind for the proposition put 
before it. If certain savages see a medicine man putting hot stones out in the 
rain and later observe the rain to stop, nothing will convince them that the first 
act has not actually caused the second event. They simply will not register facts 
that may contradict this—there is no room for them in their minds, as long as 
their minds are filled with certain metaphysical assumptions. 

It follows from this that particular types of historical analysis cannot come 
into existence until the time is ripe for them—until, that is, enough people are 
ready to accept the assumptions on which rests the kind of causation they employ. 
It was very long, for instance, before any sort of historical causation that left 
God’s intervention out of account could win any acceptance: the devotion to the 
Old Testament of our grandfathers and of the “‘ Fundamentalist Belt” in the 
United States are further examples. 

At this point a fascinating complication enters in. Readiness to accept a 
certain concept of causation at a given moment helps to make that causation true 
—to make it work in actual life. There are savages who, when they find they 
have unwittingly broken a tabu, will simply lie down and die—they are thereby 
making their system of causation work. Belief cannot, of course, in the same 
way affect a method of historical research into the past, except in so far as accept- 
ance of certain causal concepts in real life will predispose people to believe that 
these must have operated in the same way in history. Thus it is all too easy to 
assume that Henry VIII reacted to certain psychic tensions in the same way as 
a modern business magnate might; or observation of the effects of modern 
propaganda or advertising may make it easier to accept certain types of causal 
proposition about mass reactions in the past. 

The question remains of what one considers a “ proof” of the sort of causal 
propositions made here. 

At what point will the author himself be satisfied that he has advanced 
sufficient evidence to carry conviction? Clearly we cannot have “ proofs” of 
the sort that are suited to, and that satisfy, the mechanistic sciences—proofs that 
are quantitative and statistical. Certainly we must use statistics where we can, 
but even if we had all the statistics that we could wish for, they would not touch 
the core of the problem. We cannot have the precision of the mechanistic sciences 
—but in exchange we can have a range that is denied to them—we can deal with 
sides of life that are excluded from the purview of mechanistic science by the 
metaphysical presuppositions that it is forced to make in order to get its results. 

It seems, therefore, that all forms of proof in sociological studies boil down to 
two related types of proof—by convergence and by analogy. Conviction can be 
secured (granted that the listener is predisposed to attend to this type of causal 
connexion at all) by multiplying examples of converging and parallel historical 
processes. If two or more apparently distinct social activities can be shown to 
have had closely similar effects upon the minds of those engaged on them at about 
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the same period of time; if, further, this general cast of mind can be shown to 
have been in many ways useful in solving certain major problems of the time: 
then a case begins to be built up for the view that there was a causal connexion 
between the factors creating the social needs and the various social activities that 
tended to induce a particular cast of mind. The case will be strengthened if a 
general concentration of human energy at a particular time into certain channels 
can be demonstrated.? 

The case will be strengthened wherever we can show people, independently 
of each other, making the same scientific advances, evolving similar literary 
forms (say, each in his own vernacular where the vernacular has had no literary 
existence before), or establishing similar economic organizations. Or, again, if 
we can show a slow development spread over a long period, in which people in 
ignorance of each other’s work in fact co-operate to promote a certain tendency.* 
If it can be demonstrated that vegetarians to-day refuse for humanitarian or 
hygienic reasons to eat certain sorts of food which the Manichees equally refused 
to eat on the ground that they must not sully their purity by consuming foods 
that were sexually engendered, we are entitled to probe below the declared 
motives of vegetarians.* 

It will remain to demonstrate the actual mechanisms by which certain social 
forces transmit themselves into the social mind; why, for instance, the sixteenth 
century was dominated by religious interests, instead of by some other psycho- 
logical trend. There are also many manifestations that are not at all utilitarian, 
and do not seem to have contributed to the solution of social problems or even 
may seem to have impeded the necessary solutions. Such manifestations are 
presumably due to the reactions of the human mind, under certain pressures and 
at a certain stage of social development, according to laws and mechanisms of 
its own. Here it will be necessary to draw largely on analogies from anthropology 
and from modern knowledge about psychology, crowd behaviour, and so on; 
bearing in mind the warning already given about proving too much by such 
analogies. 

It is assumed here that the general cause of social psychological changes is to be 
found in changes in the material conditions of society. Two points may be made in 
this connexion. There is no intention of ignoring “ spiritual ” factors—though if 
we go back to the beginning of the world in each case we seem always able to show 
them to have a material origin. In any ‘ven situation attention must be paid 
to the existing ideology as an independent factor, to its laws of development and 
reaction, to its time-lag in adjustment, to its positive effects upon the material 
conditions themselves. Where, however, we do not find changes in the material 
circumstances we shall not find changes in the spiritual make-up of society. 

Secondly, it is not suggested that this preliminary isolation of the material 
does not cause distortion. Nor in any given situation is a metaphysically 
“ primary ” importance claimed for it. Nature is a very complex organization 


of innumerable factors in which every factor is continuously reacting and inter- 


’ If, for instance, Calvinism, contemporary art, and the teachings of Descartes and Hobbes can 


be shown to have induced a similar cast of mind on those experiences = S ae 

* E.g., the emergence of a ticularly large number of scientists and mathema 
soventoandl century, pile a with the aoe general methods and independently reaching the 
same results. i — 

* E.g., religious references from the Albigensians to Luther all producing certain similar 
doctrinal positions. 

* I deliberately do not write “ economic.” 
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acting with all the others. If we do not make certain arbitrary assumptions, take 
a certain base for inquiry, we shall bring no order into nature at all. It is, for all 
we know, quite impertinent and unnatural of man to wish to have this order, this 
observation from the human standpoint. Complete and total truth is probably 
chaotic. If we want order we must put up with some distortion, reducing it to 
the minimum and making it good as far as possible afterwards. But we shall not 
be able to make it good entirely, unless we are prepared to return to the chaotic 
pluralism into which it was our original purpose to introduce a little arbitrary 
order and human intelligibility. 


Some EXAMPLES 
It seems preferable to concentrate on one social manifestation that was mainly 
and apparently “ rational ’’—the revolutionary rise of the mechanistic mode of 
thought; and one that was mainly unconscious or even subconscious—the 
evolution of the code of modern so-called civilized behaviour in daily life. A 
brief word may be added about the Reformation and about sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century art-forms. 


(a) Mechanistic Thinking 

In the seventeenth century the foundations were laid for a fundamental 
change in the sphere of conscious and unconscious presuppositions about nature 
and the attributes and character of matter. As a result, the ordinary man of the 
West to-day has quite a different sense of what is logical in the realm of natural 
presuppositions than (say) a man of the Middle Ages. Tell a modern man that every 
patient who has a limb amputated imagines for a very long time that the limb is 
still there and actually feels pain located in this imaginary limb—and he will 
automatically assume that the pain is unreal, that it exists only in the mind, that 
it is a figment. The medieval man would have preferred to believe that the pain 
was in reality where it seemed to be. Which of these views is right depends 
entirely upon the metaphysical assumptions made. To-day a dualistic view of 
man and nature is so firmly rooted in our minds that we are no longer aware that 
we are making assumptions: we take it that what we think is obvious and natural. 
In the seventeenth century we can actually see at work the process of indoctrina- 
tion, of conditioning, of the conscious making of assumptions. 

As Hessen has shown, there was in the seventeenth century in certain parts 
of Europe (such as Holland and England) a need for the solution of a large number 
of mechanical problems—such as the exact behaviour of cranes, pulleys, balls 
fired from cannon, clockwork, the stars and planets (for navigation and for 
accurate timekeeping), the principles of pumping, of simple machinery, of the 
buoyancy of floating bodies. All these were problems that could be solved by 
simple mechanics—by statics and dynamics. More important, a generalized 
statement of method, a new generally applicable mathematical technique was 
demanded, so that all such problems would be immediately soluble as they arose. 
This was provided by a host of people, many acting independently—by Newton 
and Leibniz and Descartes (in the first line), with their gravity, calculus, and 
graph-geometry. Of importance, also, was the working out of logarithms and 
other ready-reckoners that brought the amount of necessary calculation within 
manageable limits. The average man had, also, for the first time, to learn to 


multiply and divide with ease and to recognize certain formal mathematical 
symbols. 
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This gives the main key; but it was just as important! that these new methods 
implied a new metaphysic, which metaphysic had to be propagated in the teeth 
of all existing ideas of the natural and the obvious. This was even harder than 
the elaborate and expensive educational job of teaching a large and sufficient 
number of people the art of multiplication. 

What was this new metaphysic ? 

All these new sciences were measuring sciences, quantitative. This implies that 
when the need to generalize these sciences arose—to believe that they will tell all 
the truth*—the great assumption had to be made that all of nature is measurable; 
not merely that there are things in nature that can be measured—but that there 
is nothing in nature that cannot be measured. An exclusively mathematical (or as 
the men of the time would have put it, “‘ geometrical ”’) universe must be postu- 
lated. What is not mathematical and measurable must be somehow or other 
excluded from reality. 

This involves at least two major operations of thought. Certain new 
techniques and concepts that extend the range of measurement are needed—the 
calculus, concepts about space and time, the measurement of motion and accelera- 
tion (an entirely novel concept at this time). This is where arduous, original 
thinking was demanded—and above all original mathematical thinking.* It in- 
volves, secondly, a redefinition of the nature of reality. 

Only those attributes of nature that are measurable (mass, impenetrability, 
cohesion, motion) are truly real. All other attributes that are not only un- 
necessary for measurement but also actually impede measurement must be denied 
reality. A distinction was, in consequence, made between the primary qualities 
(i.e. the measurable, the truly real qualities) and the secondary qualities (colour, 
light, heat, pain, etc.). This is, of course, the distinction common to-day between 
matter- and sense-perception. 

By this means a measurable nature—a nature in which the new sciences 
would really work—was created by the ingenuity of man. But what happened 
to the degraded qualities, the colour, light, and noise of life? All these things 
were crowded out of nature into the minute space of human perceiving minds— 
the only thing that, being a part of God, was not measurable. In consequence a 
grey, cold, silent universe was created, the apparent colour and sound of which 
were mere sensations, mere reactions caused by the motion of waves, shut up 
tightly inside the human mind. 

Thus was created the modern absolute dualism between man the detached 
observer and an impersonal nature that was quite separate and distinct from him. 
A new notion of time as an instrument of measure, as something flowing and 
dissectible, was conceived; and a new notion of space as merely the framework 
within which the masses moved. Quite naturally the assumptions about 
atomistic matter (they are no more than assumptions) were drawn to make 
the scheme complete. ; 

A new notion of causation was created. In place of the medieval notion of 
sufficient reason, of a rational and logical explanation for events in terms of an 
orderly and teleological universe, there was now room only for efficient causes, 
the immediate causes of the events of daily life and observation, the causes you 


* Hessen does not notice this. 
* Galileo’s work is a useful epoch in this connexion. ’ 
* For this reason an age of pure mathematicians succeeds to an age of pure theologians. 
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must know about if you want to make things happen rather than attempt to under. 
stand them as a whole. 

This new method considers itself supremely rational, but it is of course 
irrational compared to the medieval. There is no attempt to co-ordinate, to 
impose the mind: the mind, shut away from all matter and connected with it 
only at second-hand by sense-data, cannot have any direct knowledge about 
reality, cannot be certain the whole thing is not a dream. That is why Descartes 
had to lay such stress on Cogito ergo sum. This new world of modern science was 
not at all a common-sense world, and in fact no one acts in his whole life as if 
these scientific assumptions were true. For most practical purposes of non- 
scientific life we take the world we see and feel to be real enough. 

It is interesting to observe the limitations of this new cast of mind, which was 
nowhere near that impossible—an emancipated mind. First, no single scientist 
of the time—not even Newton—could formulate the fundamental laws of thermo- 
dynamics, although Newton possessed the necessary information and undoubtedly 
had the necessary intelligence. Thermodynamics could not be thought of until 
man was interested, for economic reasons, in steam and electricity—changing 
energy from one form to another. All ideas of revolution had to wait till then. 

Secondly, the seventeenth-century scientists, and especially their eighteenth- 
century followers, were quite incapable of registering the observed facts that did 
not fit into their schemes—although men like More were drawing their attention 
to the many phenomena that were not explained by mechanistic science—such as 
electricity, magnetism, the cohesion of matter. For More it was like trying to 
persuade a savage that magic did not work by producing some examples of its 
failure. 

It was all the harder to convince these modern scientists of their error because 
they were positivist—they honestly thought they were not making any assumptions 
at all, that they were using only “ facts,”” experiments, and so on. ‘This is the 
fallacy underlying the vulgar modern idea of science as something exact instead 
of approximate, as “ impartial ” and unphilosophical, as somehow in touch with 
reality ; whereas in truth it is in touch with an artificial reality of its own 
construction. 

The whole process in the seventeenth century involved a sharp “ closing of 
the mind ”—together with the creation of new further-seeing techniques and 
concepts. 


(b) New “‘ Civilized’? Behaviour 

At about the same time as the triumph of mechanistic thinking another con- 
cept was also triumphing—that of “ civilization’ conceived as a code and standard 
of manners and behaviour (and even of instinct) that distinguished Europe 
(a) from its own barbaric past; and (6) from the barbaric rest of the world. The 
very word “ civilization” came into existence to express this. In the mid- 
sixteenth century in all Western languages a new word came in—civilitas, civility, 
civilité, civilita—even (though significantly less well accepted) Zivilitaet. These 
words, as a description of a new acceptable behaviour, displace the various forms 
of the word courtoisie—how one behaves at a feudal court—which had described 
the previous standard. In the eighteenth century this was generalized into the 
concept of “ civilization ” as we understand it to-day, as a code of polished and 
controlled behaviour. 

The evolution of this new civilization is not unique. It has occurred in other 
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cultures; it has perhaps even reached a higher stage—for instance in China, 
which has carried some of our processes of refinement much farther than we yet 
have. But in the history of Europe, the evolution of civilization between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries (into a high point in the time of Louis XIV) 
is unique. Further, because it very largely concerns behaviour—the way the 
individual does and especially does not do things—it is very close to the sub- 
conscious processes. 

The general process is fairly easy to grasp. ‘There is the creation of the new 
“internally pacified ” State in which all power is concentrated and the State 
does much that the ordinary man or the local dignitary had done for himself in 
the Middle Ages—particularly looking after his own defence. All the natural 
violence of the Middle Ages had now to be checked: distributed power had to be 
concentrated. People—at court and in the cities—are beginning to live in con- 
stant closer proximity to each other, thus restricting the scope of unchecked 
individual action. 

The change was much more than political. A really great social transforma- 
tion was in process. Every individual had to change his nature in co-operation 
with this general process, or be exterminated, or find himself classed as a criminal 
or a lunatic.* 

It is perhaps easier to grasp how the processes worked, if some idea can be 
gained of the urgency of the immense social changes that were brought about 
in most of Western Europe between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
One of these was the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation—two related 
parts of a single movement. However, an example of the change in external 
behaviour in the upper class during the sixteenth century is more to the point. 
In this connexion it is well to remember how difficult it is to bring up a child 
or to alter the ingrained small habits of a national of one country who moves 
to another. 

Take the fifteenth century. There was practically no table apparatus, apart 
from an ordinary common knife and a slab of bread used as a plate; everyone ate 
with their hands. Spitting was absolutely universal. Erasmus, who was the 
greatest reformer of manners of his day, says that to refrain from spitting is bad 
for health; what would he have thought of the spitting-notices in our trains and 
buses? Perhaps he would have guessed that the hygienic reasons advanced for 
the peremptory prohibition of spitting in these notices partly conceal other 
motives. Spitting was controlled a little in the sixteenth century: there were 
regulations in the manner-books about spitting on the floor rather than the table. 
Table manners were very crude; food was seized from a common pot, people 
would fall asleep at table, and so forth. There was a total absence of lavatories; 
nakedness and exposure were completely common and unnoticed; people ran to 
the public baths quite naked or with a towel on. The nose was always blown 
with the hand. There was a highly developed fighting lust whose ways (constant 
brawls, feuds, assassinations) were recognized as socially acceptable. There was 
in lay society great sexual freedom. : , 

The essential thing to grasp is that no one objected to any of this. During the 
sixteenth century a change in behaviour set in because such behaviour began - 
disgust people. Spoons and forks came in during the sixteenth and seventeent 


centuries. Forks were a new symbol, of restrained manners; for long they were 


Ww ial psychology of a society by the sort of people it regards 
e can tell a good deal about the social psychology — towne a ~ 


as criminals and lunatics. Some of the ideal types of the Mi 
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uneconomic, resulting in a considerable loss of food between plate and mouth, 
It is significant that their introduction was always resisted, sometimes being 
denounced from the pulpit, as in Elizabethan England. Handkerchiefs and 
nightdresses came in. These articles were still rare, of limited use. Charles V 
had a dozen forks. Henry IV died leaving five handkerchiefs. In sixteenth. 
century France a phrase arose to denote a well-off man—“ il ne se mouch pas 
avec la manche.” 

In measuring the importance of these changes, remember that throughout the 
Middle Ages there had been very little change at all. The same precepts had 
been repeated unchanged century after century in the manner-books, a sure sign 
that the precepts were without effect. 

The second example of the extent of change in this period is the transformation 
in the whole concept of the socially admirable type. It varies, of course, in 
different social strata, from the arid Puritan to the precious courtier. Neither 
was admirable in the Middle Ages, and to make way for their new status old 
society had to be much altered. Certain types which would not adjust them- 
selves had actually to be exterminated: Richelieu’s nobles and the small knight- 
hood of the sixteenth century. Other classes had to be much reduced, oppressed, 
or, in some parts, obliterated—the knight, the peasant, the monk, the violent 
undisciplined man. 

By what instruments was this done? The main instruments were not created 
solely for this purpose, nor did they have solely this function. Every possible 
instrument was bent towards this work of social discipline, this tremendous task 
of changing human nature. Of great importance was the new type of royal 
court, the University, the School, new literature and art, presbyteries and 
consistory courts of discipline. It is a little ironical to think that the consistory 
court at Geneva, with its fierce discipline, was doing essentially the same work as 
the mass of Hofordnungen issued by all the petty German courts at the time. 
Everywhere there is discipline, propaganda, social pressure. 

More specific instruments created solely or mainly for the purpose of civilizing 
were the manner-books produced in large numbers from the sixteenth century, 
and regarded not as jokes but as highly important text-books. 

Of much greater importance in this connexion than is usually recognized 
were the Humanists. Their real function was to be social school-masters, who— 
at a transition period—occupied an independent position and could even talk 
freely and sharply to princes who were their pupils. It is interesting to notice 
that the social behaviour of the Classical world which the Humanists described 
was for long regarded as simply beyond emulation. It is impossible to undet- 
stand Humanism unless one sees this side of it. 

Erasmus is an example. One of his most important books was a manner 
book; it became a nearly universal text-book. This was his De Civilitate—(one 
of the first uses of this word, by the way)—morum puerilium, 1530. It went into 
a hundred and thirty editions and was translated into a great many languages. 
Erasmus explains and describes in detail how to behave with the new self- 
restraint. His standards seem crude enough to us, but they were high for their 
day. 

Before looking shortly at the chief social instruments of indoctrination, let me 
summarize the main end of this indoctrination. It was to call forth from the 
individual a psychological response that would correspond with the State’s work 
in creating inwardly pacified societies. It was to create controls in the individual 
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himself that should make the new society possible. Controls were not merely to 
be outward, exercised by the State, but driven inward into the soul of each 
individual. In a word, a tremendous advance of repression was now socially 
demanded. 

Look briefly at the court as an instrument for this. In England we have been 
indoctrinated mainly by the other great social instrument—Protestantism— 
which teaches contempt for the court as wasteful and therefore useless. It is 
therefore not easy for an Englishman to grasp the very great social importance of 
the court in European evolution. One way of recognizing the social contribution 
of the court under (say) Louis XIV is to remember the real power of provincial 
feudatories and of economic vested interests as shown in Heckscher’s “ Mer- 
cantilism.” It needed a great force to emasculate and subordinate these forces. 
The court had the usual blame laid on it—ruining of the nobility, and so on. It 
had, however, a profound psychological effect on society as well. 

The main principle underlying the effect of the court upon social behaviour 
was an exploitation of the feudal idea that one must have a specially deferential 
attitude towards a superior that one need not have towards an inferior. For 
instance, in the Middle Ages a superior could expose his genitals without any sense 
of shame or incongruity before inferiors, but it was improper to do so before a 
superior. Spitting had to be checked before a superior. 

Now at court everyone was inferior to the king. Everyone had the duty to 
curb himself and to regard others. It became important at court to learn how 
to behave, to use a fork and a handkerchief, not to spit, nor to fall asleep at table. 
Books, actual training in a nobleman’s house, education at school were used to 
inculcate new habits. For long at court, king and queen were allowed to do 
things that were forbidden to others—such as undressing and bathing in public. 
Court manners were not at all democratic; the lower class was not counted.? 
For instance, there is a record of a court lady who was bathing naked with 
complete unconcern before a servant, but was very disconcerted when another 
man, a social equal of hers, unexpectedly came in. 

There was another feature of court life that did not spread much farther—the 
relative equality of the sexes and the freedom allowed to women in this artificial 
society. 

Besides subordination to the king, another motive for inducing new manners 
at court was the new crowding of large numbers together. Large numbers of 
court-orders, or Hofordnungen, were issued in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries like nursery behaviour-books, compelling people to make use of 
lavatories, not to shout, not to be unruly at table. Here a very important feature 
of the new behaviour emerges: the principle of considering the feelings and sus- 
ceptibilities of others as one’s main guide to good conduct. A further instrument 
of discipline in this period was the army, which was beginning to be subjected 
to a permanent and systematic discipline. The same was happening in certain 
forms of especially well-developed industry that demanded co-operation and 
division of labour. 

The main instrument in addition to the 
bourgeoisie. Urban life was becoming more crowded and complex. There is no 
sharp distinction between bourgeoisie and court; fundamentally they were 
enforcing the same sort of self-control manifested in the same sort of external 


court was the new standards of the 


1 One can see this also in the court art, the plays and pictures. 
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behaviour. To a large extent the court penetrated downwards into the bour. 
geoisie. This was particularly so in France, where a number of books appeared 
explaining how one behaves at court. Court language also gradually penetrated, 
This downward penetration was particularly marked where the bourgeoisie was 
both Catholic and rich. 

Where the bourgeoisie was sufficiently independent and well developed it 
produced its own instrument in Protestantism, especially Calvinism. Pro. 
testantism, as Max Weber showed, inculcated discipline, canalization of effort, 
individualism. Through its schools, its pastors, and its consistory courts it 
contributed to much the same code of behaviour as the Hofordnungen—though, of 
course, a stricter one. Protestantism also aided the triumph of mechanistic 
thinking—although it opposed many of its secular manifestations. Predestination 
and the idea of natural forces are very closely connected. Protestantism also 
served to shut half the mind; it was a Catholicism from which all the colour and 
emotion had been left out, just as mechanistic thought left out all the colour from 
the medieval world. The coincidence of Protestantism and modern science has 
often been pointed out. 

Certain special non-utilitarian aspects of Protestantism are to be observed, 
which can be explained only as psychological mechanisms of adjustment to a 
great strain. For instance, the Protestants brought Heaven and Hell much 
nearer by abolishing Purgatory. Thereby many things that one had to forgo, 
many desires one had to suppress, could be projected into Heaven; at the same 
time, the thought of Hell engulfing all those who failed to suppress themselves 
properly was a potent compensation. The great attention to the Old Testament 
compensated for the violence and vigour that one was now compelled to drive 
from life. In this connexion has been noted a significant concentration of 
attention, especially among Scots Presbyterians of the seventeenth century, 
upon a minute study of the Song of Solomon. 

No sharp distinction can be made between all these forces: Protestant and 
Catholic, bourgeoisie and court. The Counter-Reformation did many of the 
things the Protestants did. It is a mistake to contrast the Counter-Reformation 
over-sharply with the Reformation. The Counter-Reformation is the new 
Catholicism suited to the court and to the Catholic bourgeoisie. Note the 
interest of the Counter-Reformation in baroque, the art of the court: or its 
production of manner-books telling the bourgeoisie how to conduct themselves 
in accordance with civilization, which is gradually and quite unhistorically 
identified with Christianity. 

The bourgeoisie as a whole co-operate in the production of the third great 
instrument of discipline, perhaps the most important of all—the modern “ small P 
family—of just parents and children. This type of family—a consuming unit— 
as contrasted with the medieval “large ” family which included farm servants 
and was both a producing and consuming unit—is a production of the new 
bourgeois economy. The small family has a very important part to play m 
inducing the new morality. é 

A few points about the process of civilization as a whole may be made at this 
stage. 

(1) A general pattern can be traced through all the various types of behaviour 
—forks, spoons, handkerchiefs, spitting, etc.—as they spread down into society 
and gradually become second nature. First they are enforced explicitly and 
with difficulty. Gradually they become automatic and widen in their scope. 
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In eating, for example, the tendency grows to forget as much as possible the fact 
that one is eating a slain animal. In the Middle Ages the whole beast was brought 
to table and consumed; in these circumstances spitting must indeed have been 
necessary for health. Gradually only certain parts of the animal are brought to 
table. Then they are carved at side-tables, or served up as steaks and so on. 
At the same time a whole heap of tabus collect around the use of the knife. 
England’s long retention of the joint must have some social significance. The 
psychological phenomenon of vegetarianism also finds some of its explanation in 
these facts. 

In the manner-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be found 
significant changes as new editions are brought out. Greater and greater detail 
is lavished on the minutiz of behaviour—how to use a whole range of different 
knives and forks, and so on. But certain passages—about sexuality, spitting, 
excretion—become shorter and vaguer and then disappear. People who have 
already learnt to hide certain parts of their behaviour from others gradually 
learn to hide them even from themselves. This is a very important psychological 
step. 

In the eighteenth century begins a process of rationalization which helps 
concealment and self-deception. In particular, a hygienic reason is found for 
conduct whose historical origin can be shown to have had nothing to do with 
hygiene at all. 

(2) Certain instincts disappear altogether. Large sections of society have 
lost any desire whatever to spit. In the same way the lust for war has been so 
far lost that an elaborate propaganda is now necessary to reawaken it in times of 
war. Most pacifists are people who cannot reverse the main tendency, who 
have been too completely indoctrinated over the last three hundred years. 

(3) There is an increasing control over sexuality and habits of excretion. 
The new continence won here may be counted as new instincts. As self-control 
increases a higher and higher wall is placed between the individual and his 
neighbours. The small family becomes very important as the last enclave in 
life where a certain relaxation of these controls is permitted. 

(4) The small family has another use. To-day the child has to be brought 
rapidly through a long social evolution that took society three hundred years to 
go through. It is interesting to observe in the bringing up of children exactly 
the same process of discipline to which courts, Puritans, and Jesuits submit the 
whole of society. There have been two consequences. The child is now treated 
as something different from an adult. In the Middle Ages children mixed 
absolutely freely with adults. Erasmus is still teaching children how to behave 
like adults; for instance, in one passage in his manner-book he teaches the boy 
how to behave in a brothel—certainly with the moral intention of converting the 
prostitute—but still in a brothel. In another passage he teaches the boy how to 
propose marriage, and how to suggest seduction in a very sophisticated manner. 
It is interesting to notice how shocked were all of Erasmus’s nineteenth-century 
editors. They could not understand such delinquency. Nowadays we teach 
the child to behave not like an adult, but like a child. There has to be marked 
segregation even within the small family, so that the enclave of sexuality becomes 
even more restricted. Here another instinct has been lost. The ordinary child 
in the West has to be taught about sexuality. The second consequence is a 
constant postponement of the age at which the child is regarded as mature. 

(5) The whole of this civilization is urban. The peasant 1s universally held 
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attitude. 

(6) The greater part of what are called “ national characteristics,” which in 
fact consist for the most part of small differences of behaviour, derive from the 
different processes of indoctrination in different countries. Without going into 
this a comparison may be suggested between a country where civilization was 
created by a single court, as in France, and a country like England, in which the 
court played very little part. 

(7) The process of civilization has not been limited to the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It has since been kept at constant high pitch by the emergence 
of ever newer social strata, each of which has to be disciplined anew. The 
nineteenth century, in which a large part of the working and middle class became 
“* civilized,” is a period of very intense discipline and self-restraint. 

(8) A point is reached from time to time when society feels it safe to relax— 
when civilized behaviour is second nature in a sufficient part of society. We have 
seen such a relaxation in our own day—as shown in bathing dresses, week-ending, 
and soon. Relaxation of this sort is not a return to barbarism, but a recognition 
of absolutely established discipline. Those who resist this relaxation are either 
not sure of their own self-discipline, or fear for the effect on social strata who are 
not yet disciplined, or {most frequently) for the effect upon children. 

(9) We can now see how the subject-matter of modern psychoanalysts was 
historically created. Three centuries of self-control, of internationalization, of 
repression was necessary. Psychoanalysis could not have existed at all in Europe 
before the sixteenth century. It could not come into existence before it did, 
because not till then was self-discipline so assured that it was safe to probe into 
the real causes of behaviour. As it was, it could at first only just win enough 
tolerance to establish itself as a university subject. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that this exposition serves to illustrate what 
was written earlier about the subjectivism of all notions of causation. Sufficient 
may have been set down to convince readers of the probability of the arguments. 
Yet an important step in the argument has been omitted. Nothing has been 
mentioned about the processes by which the need for mechanistic thinking 
actually operated on the human mind; only certain striking analogies were 
exhibited. If this has been accepted as sufficient proof, that acceptance reveals 
an uncritical hospitality of mind for the particular notions of causation used here. 

It does not, in fact, seem that the presence of machines and mechanical 
problems actually led to the growth of mechanistic thinking. On the contrary, 
mechanistic habits of thought made the introduction and triumph of the machine 
possible. The general argument for this can be indicated shortly. A mechanistic 
tendency has been a part of European thought since the thirteenth century, but 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was subordinated to other tenden- 
cies of thought. Aquinas and the Scholastics had very clearly the notion of an 
ordered and orderly universe. Even earlier, Augustine had taken over neo- 

platonic ideas about a mathematical universe. In the sixteenth century these 
began to emerge. Copernicus made his discoveries, not by observation, but by 
a rediscovery and application of neo-Platonic notions. ‘These were prevalent in 
Italy, where he studied. It is notable, too, that Luther and Calvin restressed 
St. Augustine, the neo-Platonist. The monasteries all through the Middle Ages 
kept alive a mechanistic way of life. It is no accident that they developed the 
clock, the type of all subsequent Western machinery. The spread of these ideas 
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in the sixteenth century was partly due to a new way of looking at men, 
quantitatively instead of qualitatively. This is found in the new industry, in the 
new armies, and in the new state which juridically regards all subjects as equal. 

Again, it has not yet been adequately explained why there was such a wide- 
spread readiness in the common man to accept mechanistic assumptions, or the 
influence of the court, or the doctrines of Calvin or the Jesuits; or why many, at 
least, of the feudal nobility were prepared to become courtiers instead of remaining 
feudal lords. There are many explanations; e.g. the economic advance of the 
peasant and the consequent severing of the feudal lord from contact with the land, 
from a useful economic function. Most important, however, was a tremendous 
propaganda, consistently carried out. To understand this, the social-psycho- 
logical importance of art must be recognized. There is no space here for a total 
explanation of the new art; only sorne of its social consequences may be suggested. 

The new art popularized and rendered “ natural ”’ the new idea of perspective 
—which contains the mechanistic assumptions of space and time and of a fixed 
observer. The medizval conceptions which had allowed the size of things in 
a picture to depend on their social or teleological importance, that had allowed 
three or four scenes separated in time to appear in the same picture, were destroyed. 
In their place came Leonardo da Vinci, using his camera obscura, or Diirer using 
squared paper. If it is thought that Renascence and Classical art are somehow 
“natural”’—a minor image of nature—that merely means that mechanistic 
preconceptions have become second nature. Remember that a police guard 
had to be placed over Michelangelo’s “‘ Dawn and Evening ” in Florence because 
they seemed so shocking, just as a police guard had to be placed over Epstein’s 
equivalent figures near St. James’s Park. Accuracy of anatomy, of historical 
period, of order in space were all made “ natural” by the new art. Modern 
musical theory distinguished between primary and secondary qualities and is a 
form of applied pure mathematics. 

Art had another psychological task to perform. It gradually extruded from 
its purview the same things that people were beginning to extrude from their own 
lives. It began to be selective, to overlook certain sides of life. Further, it had 
compensations to offer. It satisfied the nostalgia of the townsman for the country 
by stylised landscapes and pastoral scenes. Nudity begins to become important 
in art as it becomes forbidden in normal life. 

It has often been observed that Puritanism kills the visual and plastic arts. 
The reason, I think, is twofold. First, the Puritans put an extra strain upon 
themselves, beyond that of their contemporaries. They were not sufficiently 
sure of themselves even to gaze at nudity on a canvas. Moreover, they created 
their own religious compensations and escapes. 

It may be suggested that this new method of historical analysis has great use- 
fulness in modern times. It throws light on modern problems that must be solved ; 
in particular, upon the increasing power of a minority—by propaganda and so on 
—to control and repress a majority. If outbursts of social hysteria are to be avoided, 
methods of compensations by widening the sphere of private liberty will have to 
be found. There is also the problem of the upward movement of new social strata 
in each country, and in the world at large. We may be heading for a new period 
of Puritanism. 
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PHASES IN THE EVOLUTION OF FAMILY 
LIFE IN JUGOSLAVIA' 
By VERA EHRLICH-STEIN 


MMEDIATELY before the outbreak of the war, I was carrying out an 

investigation into family life in the countryside of Jugoslavia, by means of a 
survey, in the making of which some three hundred researchers—for the most 
part village school teachers—took part. Its object was to define the various 
relationships within the family, with regard to the authority and position of the 
individual members of the family inside the family hierarchy, as well as to study the 
conditions relating to marriage, the number of births and children, and a large 
number of other questions connected with family life. 

The great differences between various parts of Jugoslavia in geography, 
economic development, demographic phenomena, and traditional and other 
factors—the co-existence side by side of primeval and modern conditions of life, 
and of customs (which in other countries centuries or thousands of years have 
separated from each other)—offered quite special and far-reaching possibilities 
for comparison. 

As the course of international events has turned out, this was possibly the last 
opportunity of observing the still patriarchal forms of family life in the Balkans, 
before their upheaval through war and its aftermath—of making, as it were, a 
film of forms of life that were soon to disappear. For the second world war laid 
waste the country like a hurricane, and jumbled the population together in a 
confusion never before seen. The new Jugoslavia arising after a long and difficult 
war is creating for itself new conditions of life, with capacities for development 
that were hitherto undreamed of. It is only natural to assume that this rebuilding 
will have a profound effect on all human relationships, especially on the family, 
in both town and country. The period between the two wars during which the 
traditional patriarchal relationships still survived, together with the “ pre-war” 
period, will soon seem like the distant past. In this connexion, therefore, the 
survey of peasant family life in Jugoslavia has acquired a certain documentary 
importance, not originally anticipated. 

One of the most remarkable results emerging from this survey was the manner 
in which the investigated villages fell into various “ historical phases.” The 
great majority of the investigated villages fell quite naturally into groups, on the 
lines of adherence to definite “‘ phases ” or “ stages ” in the Evolution of Family 
Life. The family in most of the villages displayed a definite “ style” which 
permeated all the intercourse and relationships of the people, and differentiated 
itself from the other “ styles ” as clearly as the clothes of a medizval lady do from 
the sports costume of a girl of to-day. Each detail fits into the style; the know- 
ledge of a single relationship often sufficed to show the connexion of family or 
village to a particular phase of development. The connexion between these 
phases of development of family life, with typical phases of economic development, 
was also close. 

The investigation (see Soctococica, Review, Vol. XXXII, 1940) was 
carried out in about three hundred Jugoslav villages in all parts of the country, 
and contrasting strongly with each other in every way. These very differently 


* Translated from the German by John V. Pearce-Higgins. 
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organized villages show, at the very first superficial examination of the replies to 
the questionnaire, a clearly perceptible colouring, shading them off into various 
definite types. I had neither expected nor looked for a grouping of this sort, 
but it was forced upon me by the material itself, and it overshadowed all other 
methods of grouping. Compared with this, religious or national differences in 
the villages appeared of little weight, the question of whether arable or pasture pre- 
dominated relatively unimportant, and the situation in mountain or plain of secon- 
dary significance. Two elements alone came to the fore—the one the geographical 
(position in a particular region or province), and the other (to a certain extent) 
the historical (the connexion with an historical epoch of economic development). 
And further, the apparently geographical element proved to be really an historical 
one, since the regional peculiarities had taken shape mainly as the result of a 
very different historical evolution in each case. In the course of the inquiry it 
became clear that the best results could be obtained from a study of this point of 
view—the degree of age, or the antiquity of the life, in individual villages. 

In every single set of replies, the time-element showed itself clearly, betraying 
its source and milieu (environment) as “ ancient” (old-time) or ‘“ modern ” 
(recent time). The age (antiquity) of the milieu showed in the replies in the 
manner in which their contents and often the method of expression had an “ old- 
time ” flavour, harking back to primitive conditions, to a conservative and rigid 
milieu, or giving hints of an ancient culture. From other replies there flowed the 
stream of a new spirit; the conditions described bore the stamp of modernity, and 
the forms of expression used were modern. There were also descriptions of 
transition stages, deviating as much from the conditions of an “ ancient” milieu, 
as they did from those prevailing in the industrialized western Europe. 

At the very outset the need manifested itself for defining the concepts “‘ ancient ”’ 
(or old-time) and “‘ modern ” (of recent times). We had to make clear whether 
by “ancient ” or “ old ” culture we were to designate economic backwardness 
and conservative organization, and by “‘ modern ”’ or “‘ new,” economic progress 
or conditions of confusion or the fact of great changes in recent years. For the 
concepts “ ancient” and “‘ modern” have a peculiar relativity, connected no 
doubt with the fact that the evolution of human relations in general proceeds not 
in a continuous straight line, but in waves. After each wave comes a period of 
repose, after every crest a trough, what was newest is overtaken and rendered old 
by more recent waves of development. 

And so in the matter of family life, even the ancient areas are found to be 
backward in a not entirely negative sense. Their earlier bloom of culture 
allowed fruits to ripen, which perhaps sooner than in other districts show signs of 
fading or of lost freshness, like technical models which are rendered obsolete by 
more recent developments. But in the life of plants the sap is ever renewed, and 
in later periods the old stem bears new fruits. New technical devices are again 
installed, and patriarchal organization gives place to newer forms. It will, then, 
be in a limited sense only that in this work we shall define “ ancient ” as backward, 
and “‘ modern ” as progressive. 

By this criterion of “age” the material divided itself into three principal 
groups. ‘ Ancient” is used to describe those areas where the family relations 
are stable and consolidated on a base of traditions, and with express reference to 
the age of manners and customs. The concepts “ patriarchal ” and “ ancient ” 
will be used as synonymous. The justification for equating these two concepts 
has emerged from the whole investigation. The patriarchal phase of family life 
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is historically the oldest in our investigated material, and corresponds with the 
phase of pure natural-economy, such as still exists in many parts of Jugoslavia, 
There, in the great farm establishments all the objects used are stored at home, and 
practically nothing is bought or exchanged for ready money. In this patriarchal 
milieu the rules controlling the relationships between members of the family, legal 
customs, and the ceremonial governing the behaviour of persons in every position 
of life are laid down to the smallest detail, and the order of precedence in family 
and in village is fully prescribed. The prevailing customs seem rigid and un- 
alterable regulations, and are received by the people as external and God-given 
laws. 

The patriarchal areas are for the most part areas of ancient culture, which 
long since were in economic, technical, and also artistic respects among the most 
progressive, but which later, under the conservatizing influence of the Turkish 
régime in the Balkans, grew rigid in their forms of life. These areas remained to 
a considerable degree behind, and were overtaken by, other areas where the 
influence of capitalist economy and also modern State administration had set in 
at an earlier date. 

Patriarchal life in many districts of Jugoslavia, under the influence of economic 
and political changes, was so rapidly broken up, that in the course of a few 
decades, or even years, an anarchical or chaotic condition of affairs arose, in 
which all the rules lost their validity and the hierarchy fell into ruins. In one 
short, sharp process, ready money, ready-made goods, and capitalistic relationships 
burst upon the various districts, usually in connexion with changes, reforms, and 
break-ups in State and politics, which often violently either squeezed moncy out 
of the village or pumped it into it. Under the sudden blows of such great and 
violent changes from without, the connexions within the family fall into stormy 
confusion. People lose their orientation completely, being led and driven now 
only by individual inclination and ambition. In these circumstances conflict 
between the members of the family is the rule. The districts where the ancient 
norms have lost their validity in this manner will be called areas of “ violent 
change.” But this concept does not completely cover the concept of “ new ” or 
** modern.” 

Now there are areas in Jugoslavia where the economic development has gone 
forward with a different rhythm. These are areas lying on the great lines of 
communication, which at an early date came under the influence of the progressive 
Western economic system and State administration. In these areas, where the 
economic changes proceeded not so violently, but slowly and step by step during 
the lives of several generations, people were able to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions without severe disturbances of the equilibrium. Here we find the 
family firmly established in its new connexions, and offering no picture of conflict 
or battle for position as it does in the areas where family life, owing to the rapid 
tempo of the economic development, was thrown off its balance. The districts 
where family life is consolidated upon a new base of new rules sanctioned by 
society belong to the “‘ modern ” areas, in a certain sense in their earliest stages, 
since these districts at a relatively early date adapted themselves to the new 
economic, i.e. capitalist, relationships. Here, too, relationships within the family 
differ strongly from those prevailing where natural-economy ? is still the manner 
of life. Characteristic of these areas is the peculiar conjunction of patriarchal 
criteria with those of “ violent change.” These areas, with continuous develop- 
! Natural-wirtschaft. 
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ment of all their relationships, show a stabilization upon a new basis. In a 
limited sense they are “ ancient,” in another “‘ modern,” being both conservative 
and modern. It is as though they had for a long time been novices. The family 
has stabilized itself upon a basis of new norms of behaviour. 

What, then, are the characteristics of an “ ancient ” miliew—what distinguish- 
ing marks are common to all those villages which we define as patriarchal, villages 
both in mountain and in plain, of shepherds or of agriculturists, of Moslems, 
Orthodox, or Catholics ? 


PATRIARCHAL ORGANIZATION 


The patriarchal organization in family and village in Jugoslavia and through- 
out all the Balkans, with its long traditional forms of expression and manners, 
provides us with the pictures of a firmly built edifice, formed and completed 
centuries, or even thousands of years ago, with its style of life handed on practically 
unchanged down to the present day. At its cradle no doubt stood the ancient 
Illyrian influences. The Illyrians, who before Roman times inhabited the 
western Balkans, were independent and unyielding mountaineers, shepherds 
and warriors, who for centuries defied the colonizing efforts of the Romans. 
Their tribe and clan organization, with its grades of rank and its firmly established 
system of family relationships, has survived, together with the primitive cattle 
economy, down to the present day. In many agricultural areas also, which had 
for long years belonged to Turkey (as e.g. Macedonia until 1913), the Natural- 
economy and patriarchal forms of life have survived till the present day. All 
the possible varieties of patriarchal life arose in the dead calm of the dying 
Turkish empire, where the independent self-administration of the Slavonic 
peasant communities made possible a development in the village quite unaffected 
by outside influences. The patriarchal style of life, its organization, and its 
system of relationships have altered wherever modern State administration and 
capitalist economy have had time to work upon it. 

The basis of the collective life in the natural-economy in the Slavonic south 
is the Great Family, called “ Zadruga.” In the South Slavonic Great Family 
there are fundamentally no divisions—or sections; there is no independent 
establishment set up by young married couples. All the sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons remain with their wives and children in the “ Zadruga-house,”’ 
which is a sort of community. The life of the Great Family is governed by 
traditional rules down to the smallest detail. The heads of the house (father and 
mother) and the most diverse “ office-holders ” come by right of inheritance and 
other rules to their office and duties. Private property exists practically only 
in the sphere of clothing and small articles of personal use. The general collective 
has at least as strong an influence upon the growing children as have the parents. 
The “ father ” of the house has a quite special position as the oldest man in the 
house (in many districts there occurs a competition with regard to this position 
of honour). In villages which are counted as of the patriarchal type, life in the 
Zadruga, in the Great Family, is the rule. The sons, even when married, never 
separate from the parental house and ask for no division of goods, although the 
civil laws to-day allow and even facilitate this for them. Public opinion considers 
such a division disgraceful, and it occurs in exceptional cases only. In all 
patriarchal areas Woman has a scarcit)-value. As a rule, by reason of all the 
economic and social structure prevailing in those areas, female mortality is con- 
siderably higher than that of the males. The males are in so great a majority 
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that they can only with difficulty find wives. As in this stage of economic develop- 
ment there is neither hired labour nor technical aids, women are absolutely 
essential for the working of the farms, and the head of the family, for this reason, 
tries to marry off the youngsters sometimes on reaching puberty. In connexion 
with this there are various customs, such as purchase, or theft, of wives. The 
head of the family must pay large sums of money for the daughter-in-law, apart 
from when the youth carries off or steals the girl, which is usually done with 
the aid of companions. In these cases payment has to be made to the bride’s 
family in arrear, in order to “‘ make peace”’—usually a smaller sum than in 
a peaceful transaction. A wife has a great value in herself, both as a worker, 
and also as a consort; for this reason she brings no dowry with her into marriage, 
but also receives no inheritance, not even when the laws expressly allow her a 
portion of the parental estate. In patriarchal areas, as a rule all girls marry, 
and widows easily remarry. On the other hand, it is often impossible for men to 
find or buy a wife, and widowers find it quite impossible to remarry. 

In this stage of development the need and desire for many children is pre- 
dominant. Children are absolutely essential for peasant economy, especially as 
cowherds, although they are not, as in many later stages of economic development, 
overloaded with heavy work. There is not a trace of limitations of births. 
A large number of children is looked upon as a blessing of God, and any means 
of birth control are quite unknown. Childlessness, e.g. the infertility of a wife, 
is looked upon as a punishment of heaven and a misfortune. Although infant 
mortality in these areas is high, the number of live children is relatively greater 
than in all other phases of development. 

In conjunction with the organization of the traditional Great Family, the 
precedence of rank among the members of the family is strongly marked. The 
father stands at the apex of the hierarchy ; to him respect and obedience are 
offered, and his high rank is shown by many formal marks of honour. Grown-up 
and married sons do not speak or smile in his presence, do not call their own wile 
by name, do not smoke, do not drink either alcohol or coffee, and rise as soon as 
he enters the room. The children kiss his hand. The younger members of the 
family, as a general rule, conform to the authority, identify themselves with it, 
and never set themselves in opposition. The authority in the family is looked 
upon as “natural,” is maintained without any special methods, and is the 
product of the whole atmosphere. The degree of rank inside the family is ordered 
according to age and to sex. In the mountain districts, with their tradition of 
cattle farming, the principle of precedence by sex has greater importance than by 
age. The male, even the youngest, has a higher position than the female. The 
brother has power of command over not only his younger brothers and sisters, 
but also over his elder sisters. The sister, as a rule, grants this position to the 
brother quite willingly, and is bound to him in sisterly love in a quite especial 
way. Quarrels for position between them are unknown, as indeed are struggles 
for position and influence in the family as a whole. 

In consequence and in conformity with the style of life, the female has a 
position of secondary rank. The mother is, as a rule, closely bound to her 
children, especially to the daughters, with whom she forms a sort of “ entente 
cordiale,”” which in practice often actually raises her position, and in any case 
sensibly lightens the burden of enduring her oppressed and neglected position 
and her lowly rank. As mother-in-law, the female has a dominating position. 
In this historical phase of stability and equilibrium inside the family, there are 
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no “ fronts” because there are few “ battles.” The married son almost always 
lives inside the parental house, and forms with his wife inside the family in no way 
a separate “ party,”’ but supports the authority of his mother, and exacts from his 
wife obedience to his mother. 

Patriarchal sexual morality is very strict. Pre-marital relationships practically 
do not exist. The girls live withdrawn, sheltered, and protected. But the 
youths also, as a rule, have no pre-marital connexions, and come as virgins to 
marriage—often, indeed, they are but half-grown, and five or ten years younger 
than the bride. Public opinion watches over sexual morality, and as a rule 
takes the side of a girl who is pregnant and whom a man wishes to leave in the 
lurch, and often exerts a successful pressure upon him. In spite of the great 
longing for love, which finds expression in wonderful folk-songs, the distance 
between the sexes in this atmosphere is enormous. This poetical longing, so 
characteristic in many districts, remains almost always unsatisfied. 

The authority of the husband is all-powerful. The wife has to show him many 
marks of honour, and even more to the father-in-law, whose hand she must kiss, 
whose shoes she must pull off, and whose feet she must wash. The husband has 
a recognized right to punish his wife, but in this phase it rarely happens that a man 
strikes his wife. The attitude of the man is rather after the principle of “‘ noblesse 
oblige,” haughty and distant. He will but rarely take counsel with her, but also 
rarely misuse her. Usually a much more intimate and affectionate relationship 
prevails between brother and sister than between man and wife. While the 
brothers and sisters as a rule are bound together by an intimate love and the 
feeling of family unity, the marriage partners remain separated by a great 
distance. 

Marriage in this phase is very firm and stable. Marital fidelity is the norm, 
and especially on the side of the woman this fidelity is rarely broken. Sexual 
morality is strict, and the sphere of individual action is very narrow, and all 
obligations strictly adhered to. Conjugal fidelity is often freely adhered to, 
though in many districts it is supported by the pressure of severe threats and 
sanctions on the part of the husband and of public opinion. 

In all districts of Jugoslavia in this historical phase, illiteracy is the rule (this 
also came under the scope of the investigation), especially among women. (In 
many of the investigated villages 95 per cent. of the women could neither read 
nor write.) But this fact does not necessarily in this milieu imply backwardness 
in general. The investigation has shown that infant mortality, for example, is 
higher in those villages where a large number of women have school education 
than it is in those villages with a higher percentage of illiterate women. A 
number of other indications go to show that this intact patriarchal organization 
cannot entirely be looked upon as backward. 

The patriarchal milieu provides no suitable ground for the existence of 
“ alcoholism.” (This was investigated also in connexion with family life.) The 
stability of the social organization prevents any excess. Also, drunkenness is 
quite contrary to the moral outlook and the worthy bearing of these folk. 

In the patriarchal milieu the personal liberty of the individual is limited by a 
strict code of behaviour, which is especially strict for women, and for the other 
younger members of the family hierarchy. Little room is left for individual wishes, 
actions, or reactions. In a certain sense the patriarchal milieu belongs historically 
to the “ pre-individualistic” phase. This appears especially in the choice of 
marriage partners, in which the young people remain completely passive, and in 
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the appearance of the bridegroom, whose costume appears quite pale by the side 
of the passionately coloured ribbons worn by the blood-relations. 

There is not, in Jugoslavia, as might be expected, a wide series of transitional 
forms, and a large series of villages in which we can trace the gradual and slow 
change from the patriarchal into new forms of organization. In most districts 
the process of decomposition sets in so rapidly, that it is almost equivalent to a 
complete break with the tradition. Practically in all areas in recent decades, say, 
the last seventy years—there have been such enormous political and economic 
alterations that the patriarchal life has suddenly collapsed, and in the process, in 
a few years, peasant economy, costume, morals, birth-rate, and authority- 
relationships have altered fundamentally many times over. 


** VIOLENT CHANGE ” 

Family life under the impact of “ violent change ”’ is at many points diametric- 
ally opposed to patriarchal habits of behaviour, outlook, and traditions. But 
while patriarchal life has been to a very large extent scientifically examined, the 
type of family life found under rapidly advancing and changing conditions offers 
a new world for research, with relatively considerable difficulties of its own. 

The causes of the great changes in family life are everywhere a stormy economic 
development, usually found in connexion with political changes. In all areas of 
Jugoslavia these influences were at work at the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century. In the northern part of Jugoslavia, for example in Croatia, 
which until 1918 belonged to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, there occurred, 
in the ’seventies, a complete change in State government, in connexion with 
several military reverses of the monarchy, and with a complete rebuilding of the 
combined structure. A modern bureaucratic organization was introduced, which 
was very costly, together with roads, railways, and public buildings in the sub- 
sequent period. This brought a considerable raising of taxation, and compelled 
the peasants, who had up to that time conducted a fully autonomous peasant 
economy, to abandon it, and to produce for the market, in order to get ready 
money with which to pay taxes. When they first came into contact with money 
they became accustomed to buying goods. In the province of Bosnia, which 
was Turkish until 1878 and was then occupied by the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
as a result of the colonizing activity of the new power, the patriarchal peasant 
economy was destroyed. The principal products of the country, timber, leather, 
and tobacco, as well as plums and plum-brandy, were sold and exported for good 
prices. Many public buildings were erected and officials appointed. In Serbia, 
at the same time, there came an official and complete emancipation from Turkey, 
and a greatly increased export of the local products to the neighbouring Danube 
monarchy. At the beginning of the twentieth century there came a full 
emancipation of Serbia also from this powerful neighbour, as a result of victory 
in the so-called Customs-war. Serbia sought new markets, and found them, and 
the capitalistic resources developed in rapid tempo. Here, also, there occu 
a sharp break with all the traditions of family life. 

In the phase of “ violent change ” the problem of all human relationships 
shows itself crudely. The sector open to individual action and reaction broadens 
and occupies larger areas of human life. The possibility and the necessity for 
individual solutions to the problems of life allows people to forget all the rules 
and considerations with regard to the weaker members of the family. The aver- 
age number of conflicts in the family rises considerably. It is woman who is 
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thrown most out of balance by this development. ‘The phenomenon of a storm, 
of a collapse, and of a rebellion is the first and principal impression which one 
gets from the study of family relations in a period of swift violent change. 

The lament of an old Serbian peasant woman, who had spent her youth in 
the patriarchal Great Family, and had then experienced the violent period of 
change in a Serbian village, is characteristic of the great upheavals. I give her 
remarks almost word for word : 

“In the old days we trod the beaten track, wide ways. We kept our health 
longer, in spite of having so many births—there was no worry to wear us down. 
The women kept young longer. The husband, the head of the family, arranged 
everything, and women didn’t have so many cares. 

“Toil and sorrow there was indeed! On our back a cradle with the baby, 
and food for twenty working in the field as well, and a spindle or our knitting in 
our hand—that was how I often went, only a few days after pregnancy, in the 
great heat at midday up into the fields. But at home in the Zadruga everything 
was easier. There were five married brothers in the house, and we five daughters- 
in-law had a week of work in the kitchen once every five weeks. For four weeks 
I was without a care—only had to work in the field, and it wasn’t heavy work 
either. Only the milking was one person’s care—the dairymaid’s, and she alone 
handled the milking apparatus. 

“And now? Now the wife has to do everything alone—children, cows, 
heavy field work, cooking, making clothes, and worry and care on top of it all! 
And she isn’t spared, and isn’t respected, especially when she is old—and never 
anyone to speak up for her! 

“We used to eat modestly, though there was plenty of everything. More 
than half the year we fasted strictly, no meat, no oil, no milk (Orthodox district). 
There used to be plenty of milk, cheese, cream at home—and bread and every- 
thing else. And often we still prepare fine meals, and cakes are baked—but often 
there’s nothing at all! We used in the old days to wear home-woven clothes, 
and home-made Opanke (the local bound-shoe) : they were good and durable 
even if it was a big job to make them. But now we wear bought materials, 
frightfully dear and no good. Tear as soon as you put them on! The 
children wear ready-made Opanke, wear them a week and then they need new 
ones! 

“‘ The wives used to be healthy in spite of the many births! Now they ruin 
their health with abortions. And worry! The young people are going to the 
dogs, they are weakly and worried. The girls have perpetual headaches, and 
the women age early. 

“We used all to fear our father-in-law, and our husbands, but that has all 
gone now. The women are shameless and quarrel and answer back. There used 
to be no argument with father-in-law, and the young people used to stand up 
when their elders came in, but they don’t do that now! There isn’t any love between 
people any more, they all hate each other, they all squabble and harry each other— 
what’s it all going to lead to, can you tell me that?” 

In the phase of the “ violent change ” of family life, nearly all the relations 
of family life are altered, by comparison with the patriarchal standards. 

The break-up of the Great Family into sections is the first token of the break- 
up of patriarchal life in the South Slavonic areas. Along with the penctration of 
capitalist economics, the mass dividing up of the Zadrugas spreads from district 
to district like an infectious disease. As a result of this division, the whole self- 
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contained peasant economy falls to pieces, and all the obligations within the 
family disappear into thin air. 

» Conditions for marriage for the men become easier; for girls more difficult. 
As a rule, in this phase the relative numbers of the sexes change in favour of the 
women—mathematically in favour, that is, but actually to their detriment. The 
girl must now possess dowry and inheritance before she can marry. Poor girls 
often remain unwed, while men easily find a wife. 

» A wealth of children has now become a burden for the family. Continuously 
a fall in the birth-rate sets in, principally by the aid of abortions, which largely 
endanger the health and life of the women. The birth-rate sinks noticeably in 
these areas, as well as the average number of children per family. 

' Together with the break-up of the Zadruga goes the break-up of the family 
hierarchy. Especially is the authority of the father diminished. Respect for 
him decreases, the sons resist his power and authority. Often there occur severe 
conflicts between father and sons with regard to the division of the estate, as often 
as not leading to brutal outbreaks on both sides. The father tries to support his 
authority with force, strikes the children, who, however, resist him as soon as 
they are physically able to do so. 

The position of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law is radically altered. 
Daughter-in-law now often refuses obedience. Although there remain in places 
traces of the traditional signs of subordination of the younger women, the com- 
pliance of the daughter-in-law has disappeared. As a rule it is she who is the 
first to break through the domestic discipline, taking her husband with her. The 
son of the house, who with his own wife is now making the struggle for economic 
independence, ceases to support the authority of his mother. 

The relations between brothers and sisters also fundamentally alter. The 
sisters refuse obedience to the brothers, leading to frequent clashes. Often the 
sister’s dowry is the cause of the strife. Between the older and younger brothers 
struggles for better position and inheritance break out, and these struggles are 
usually settled by the right of the stronger. 

The relationships between youths and girls become much freer, though this 
freedom has for the girls a darker side also. The youths enter into intimate 
relationships without any obligations, and often damage the already slender 
chances of matrimony of the girls. It often happens that a girl with a child 
born out of wedlock is deserted by the man. Public opinion in this phase offers 
the girl no support, makes no attempt to ascertain the child’s father, or to get 
him to marry, or if it does attempt, has no success. 

The husband’s authority disappears. The wife wins greater rights in every 
department of life, although for the most part she struggles for these uncon- 
sciously. With the loss of his high position, the man abandons his lofty and 
responsible attitude towards his wife, often mishandles her brutally, especially 
when drunk, and sometimes either deserts her or drives her out. But none the 
less in this epoch the importance of the wife for the peasant economy increases, 
since for the small details there is now only one housewife, and on this account 
the husband often takes counsel with his wife. The relationships and the quarrels 
between husband and wife have often the character of comradely disagreements, 
very different from any differences that might have occurred in patriarchal times. 

Relations between man and wife are also altered in that the link between 
husband and his kindred is weakened, and he attaches himself more closely to 
his wife. The individualistic tendencies predominate and colour the marriage 
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relationship, even at the moment of the choice of partner. These tendencies in 
this epoch arise mostly in the sphere of “‘ money interests,” and do not particularly 
favour the free choice of a partner—a wife—according to personal sympathies or 
tastes. Money marriages are frequent, love marriages no more frequent than in 
the pre-individualistic phase. 

Conjugal fidelity is shattered. Parallel with the neglect of all binding obligations 
inside the family comes a weakening of the monogamous outlook. In some cases 
it almost leads to a break-up of the family, as e.g. when the husband, by reason 
of external liaisons, squanders his money, or the wife prostitutes herself. Although 
these cases may remain exceptional, the weakening of marriage shows itself 
principally in the infidelity of the husband. On the other hand, the wives are 
threatened with severe penalties for infidelity, in this phase. 

In this economic phase, in which all the apparatus of civilization, and 
especially school facilities, are introduced, there is a striking reduction in illiteracy. 
In most villages the majority of the inhabitants (or at least the men) can read 
and write. Against this it must be said that alcoholism is everywhere on the 
increase, through its connexion with the disappearance of economic security in 
the life of the peasants. 

For this phase great changes in all relationships are characteristic. Since the 
old standards have been destroyed in rapid tempo, and the new are being only 
slowly built up, there often prevails a chaotic condition. 

In consequence of the unchecked individualism which has come to the 
surface, personal freedom is secured only for the physically and economically 


stronger. 


** MopERN ORGANIZATION ”’ 


Now there exists in Jugoslavia an area where a “‘ modern ”’ state of affairs is 
to be found, without the previously described and typical break. That is, a 
‘“* modern,”’ the most modern area—the coast-land of the Adriatic, which faces 
westwards. And yet this is no “ transition ” area—it is something quite different; 
a third, and new type, It has sharply distinguishable characteristics, marking 
it off from the traditional as well as from the “ revolutionary ” milieu. This type 
has as clear and sharp a colouring as has, for instance, Switzerland. Is Switzer- 
land ancient or is it modern? It has ancient manners, and modern technique, 
high morality and low birth-rate, elements of ancient and modern interwoven in 
a quite special way. The type of “ new stabilization,” which was the name 
I provisionally gave to it, forced itself upon me out of the material, and established 
itself during the course of the study, although for long I did not wish to recognize 
it. This, however, proved its right to exist in this respect, that in it patriarchal 
elements together with those of “ violent change ” had been welded together in a 
remarkable way. In spite of this peculiar amalgamation of tokens of different 
styles, its own style is just as pure and its inner structure just as firm as that of the 
other types. It is possible, in this type, from a single relationship or gesture and 
from a single answer, to infer correctly a whole row of relationships, and a whole 
complex of stereotyped connexions, and automatized reactions, just as can be 
done in the other types. 

This type of family life has developed in those areas which lay on the inter- 
national routes of communications, principally the Adriatic. This was, together 
with the whole of the rest of the Mediterranean area, in the Middle Ages, and in 
the early years of the modern era, a very important area for world trade and 
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world intercourse. There the effects of a market and money economy were early 
felt, at a stage when their evolution was still pursuing a comparatively slow and 
leisurely tempo. At a very early period economic and cultural achievements 
were attained gradually, which in other parts of the Balkans burst in only some 
centuries later, with far greater speed and rapidity. The strip of land referred to 
is the Dalmatian (and the northern) coast-line which for centuries belonged to 
the Republic of Venice, and played an important réle in Venetian palace and 
fleet building through its deliveries of timber. As a result of its good situation for 
eastward journeys, the Dalmatian harbours became international centres. While 
the rest of the Balkans were still sunk in the deep sleep of the Middle Ages, there 
grew up here a rich patrician state culture, with a blossoming literature, highly 
developed architectural style, and jurisprudence. The family life, even in the 
villages, was deeply influenced by these factors, which were of an entirely different 
order from those which operated in the patriarchal milieu, but which also differed 
from those in the areas where money, trade, and the apparatus of modern 
administration began to operate suddenly. What are the indices of this stage of 
development—of this type of family life ? 

The “ Zadruga ” does not exist. Either in the villages concerned it had never 
existed, or had disappeared centuries ago. It is to this circumstance that we owe 
it that here there are not so many conflicts between married sons and parents as in 
the stage of “ violent change.”” The young married sons do not strain at any 
cost to win independence from their parents and a share in the property. Often 
three generations live without Zadruga rules, but also without conflicts, together. 
The marriage prospects of the girls are smaller than in other phases of develop- 
ment. Dowry and inheritance are secured for the daughters with full legal 
measures. Although the material interests of all are strictly considered, there 
appears but rarely that brutal note which in the phase of “ violent change” so 
often emerges. Material interests here do not form the principal motive in the 
choice of a wife, although in the main these interests play an important part. 

Multiplicity of children is a burden for the home. In this phase there are 
noticeably fewer births and fewer children than in the other phases of develop- 
ment. But the limiting of births is not principally secured by means of the 
abortions which are so detrimental to women as is the case in the “ violent 
change ” phase. The authority of the father is not by any means so great as In 
the patriarchal phase, and so the sons do not have such severe quarrels with him 
as in the phase of ‘‘ violent change.” Strong resentments on the part of the sons 
have disappeared. They, who now enjoy relatively great rights in the home, 
display towards their father a polite, and sometimes even a self-sacrificing, 
attitude. Towards his children the father is fairly tolerant, and brutal striking 
of children rarely occurs. 

The position of the mother is so far altered in that she is more closely attached 
to her husband than in the earlier phases. The mother-in-law has no unfettered 
power of authority, but she also has fewer conflicts with her daughters-in-law as in 
the phase of “ violent change.” The married son is more attached to his mother 
than in the other phase. Relations between mother-in-law and daughters-in-law 
are relatively good and peaceful. 

In the relations between youths and girls there are both progressive and 
conservative elements. Freedom in the sexual life has increased and pre-marital 
relations are frequent. But the cynical and libertine note is missing, which 
showed itself so often in the phase of great changes. Matters take their course in 
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an atmosphere of a new legitimacy. Youths and girls who have had an intimate 
relationship, as a rule, marry later. On the part of public opinion no heavy 
pressure is put upon a youth to hold him to his obligations towards the girl who 
is expecting a baby. But usually intervention is not necessary. 

The position of the marriage partners is “‘ ancient ” in the sense of stability, 
and progressive in the sense of a greater equality of the wife. It is not usual here 
for women to be struck, even if it occasionally happens, when it is condemned by 
public opinion. The wife plays a relatively important and influential réle in the 
family. The relationship between the partners is in a manner more intimate 
than in earlier times. In the choice of the marriage partner along with the 
property motive, love and congeniality play a distinct part. While the attach- 
ments of the married man to his relatives become looser—to his sisters, as a rule, 
indifferent—he adheres more closely to his wife. Marriage is firm; firmer almost, 
if possible, than in the patriarchal epoch. The marital fidelity of the wedded 
wife is the rule, and will be strictly observed even under the strain of a year-long 
absence of the husband (in these villages there is a high rate of emigration 
to America), although public opinion exerts no pressure in this respect. The 
men, too, as a rule are faithful to their wives, especially as long as they reside in 
the village. This milieu in its monogamous outlook displays full accord with the 
patriarchal type. 

In the lowering of the illiteracy rate a progressive note is struck, while in the 
matter of alcoholism it shows its relationship to the patriarchal milieu. There 
exists a definite degree of immunity from the poisonous effects of alcohol, and this 
has a definite connexion with the general consolidation of relationships. 

The stability of standards resembles that of the patriarchal milieu, but these 
standards are progressive in outlook, and exist on a basis of greater equality 
between the members of the family. The prevailing standards include the 
widened sector of individual freedom. This type has many common char- 
acteristics with the “ violent change ” type, i.e. the greater individual freedom, 
private property in place of Zadruga property, a lesser need of wife and children, 
the absence of strict orders of precedence, and others. But in the phase of “ new 
stabilization ”’ all these relationships have taken on the stamp of legitimate forms, 
and have ceased in this respect to be objects of conflict. The principle of private 
property, and the greater degree of individual freedom linked with it, have fully 
established themselves, and colour all intercourse with their more cheerful as well 
as with their sombre undertones. 

If one wished to make a comparison of the three observed types of family life 
with life in other European lands, one might—with due reservations—compare 
the last-described areas, with their continuous development, to those European 
States which early received a capitalist evolution, as, for example, England. The 
areas of “ violent change,” where capitalism came in late and with great rapidity, 
correspond in some ways to the central European countries, such as Germany 
and Austria, and the patriarchal areas to the Russia of pre-revolutionary times. 
Many demographic facts, as well as psychological phenomena, make this 
comparison close. 

The three described Phases of Development forced themselves upon the 
investigator of family life in Jugoslavia, since they lend a penetrating and recogniz- 
able colour to the individual villages examined—a colour that swamps everything 
Save regional peculiarities. The next thing was to examine these phases more 
closely, in order to use them as the principle of classification for the results of the 
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inquiry. For this it was necessary to try to delimit the phases, and to raise them 
into strongly defined types in order then to allot each individual village to 
particular type. At the outset of the work it was by no means certain whether 
under exact scrutiny the impression of the three types would be intensified, or 
whether the impression of phases of development would fade away, leaving only 
a dreamlike atmosphere with faint traces of scents and colours. But should it 
happen that it proved possible to establish sharply defined types, to one or other 
of which the various villages could be assigned, then a comprehensive method 
would have been secured and a useful principle of classification for the statistical 
study would have been discovered. This would do more justice to conditions in 
the Balkans than many other classifications, such as those based on nationality 
or on geography, economic conditions, etc., whose use had been attempted. 

And so it followed that all the relationships within the family were studied 
with a special view to finding whether they would indicate any definitions of the 
phases of development, and further, with a view to providing significant symptoms 
which would assist a division into types. After much research five indices for the 
delimitation of the individual types were chosen. The search was successful: a 
division into types could be established, which embraced three-quarters of the 
villages examined. Only one-quarter of the villages had to be omitted from the 
further statistical arrangement, owing to either atypical or transitional forms. 
In most cases the impression gained at the first examination of the reports con- 
formed to the results after the careful scrutiny had been undertaken. The 
patriarchal type was especially easy to define—there was only one district in 
which transitional forms leading to the type of “‘ new stabilization ” were found. 
The type of “ violent change” had on its border-line a number of uncertain 
types. But these were few in number ; the majority of the villages out of the 
whole material was definitely “‘ typical.” 

In the arrangement of th~ questionnaire regarding the Patriarchal Type of 
village, the following indices were employed: 

(1) All girls marry. There are only very exceptionally any unmarried old 

maids (indication of great need for women and of their scarcity-value). 

(2) No birth-control by means of abortion (indication of the need and desire 
for many children). 

(3) Respectful or polite attitude of sons towards father. Severe conflicts between 
father and son do not occur (indication of great differences of rank 
and status). 

(4) Brother controls sisters, including elder sisters (indication of a strongly 
established hierarchy). 

(5) Sexual abstinence of the young. Sexual relations before marriage exceptional 
for the young men (indication of strict sex-morality). 

Of these five indices for patriarchal family life, the respect of sons for father 
and the sexual abstinence of the young appear to have the greatest symptomatic 
value. In no patriarchal district is there any divergence from these principles. 

The patriarchal areas in Jugoslavia include villages and districts of both 
Moslem and Christian (mostly Orthodox) faith. The Moslem and Christian 
populations were for centurics under greatly different religious, cultural, and 
especially political influences. The Moslem population, which was much more 
attached to the old Turkey, is more conservative, more rigid, less adaptable. 
As a result it seemed necessary to divide the villages into two subdivisions— 
Moslem and Christian varieties of the patriarchal type. 
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For the type of “‘ Violent Change,” also, five indices were chosen after a great 
number of tokens of their validity had been examined. The “ test-questions ” 
were formulated as follows: 

(1) Birth control by means of abortion is general (sign that many children form 

a burden for the economy). 
(2) Disrespectful attitude of sons to father. Conflicts between them are frequent 
(indication of the collapse of the hierarchy). 

(3) Choice of marriage-partner brings conflict between the son who wishes to marry 

and the parents (indication of disunity in the family). 

(4) Infidelity of many wives to their husbands (indication of shattered sex morality). 

(5) Infidelity of husbands to wives on the increase (indication of reduced sense of 

responsibility and of loss of stability). 

The chief areas in Jugoslavia where a violent economic development has taken 
place are Serbia and Croatia, as well as the Serbian and Croatian villages (not 
the Moslem ones) in Bosnia. Now there is so great a difference between the 
Serbian and Croatian villages that for statistical arrangement a second division 
seemed profitable. The patriarchal life in the Serbian villages is less disturbed 
than in the Croatian, and appears in some degree conservative as compared with 
the latter. This is quite understandable, since the process of capitalist develop- 
ment set in to Serbian areas a whole generation later than among the Croats. The 
latter, who down to the year 1918 were part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
were strongly influenced by State-control-centres which arose in areas that were 
economically, culturally, and administratively more advanced, as were the 
Croatian areas. 

Serbia, on the other hand, which was even in the nineteenth century to some 
extent dependent upon Turkey, preserved longer its natural-economy, as well 
as the patriarchal method of life. 

The type of the “‘ New Stabilization ” exists in only one district of Jugoslavia— 
on the Adriatic coast, which has for centuries been under the influence of the 
West, and had a continuous economic development. This type is unified, and 
needs no subdivision. 

For the establishment and definition of the type of “ new stabilization ” it 
was necessary to ascertain the “‘ morally conservative ” as well as the “‘ economic- 
ally progressive ’’ criteria which indicate this milieu. The following five standard 
criteria were chosen as indices, and formulated as test questions: 

(1) Late marriage of the men (relatively late, usually after military service). 

(2) Many unmarried old maids. 

(3) Absence of sexual abstinence in the young (the young often have intimate 

relations). 

(4) Married women are usually faithful to their husbands. 

(5) There is no Zadruga. Married children either live independently, or with 

their parents but without Zadruga rules. 

After these three clearly outlined types had been established, it was necessary 
for the purposes of a statistical summary to establish a table of chronological 
succession. The development-lines of family life had to be ascertained, and full 
use made of the fact that the investigated villages showed such clear criteria of 
age. Since to some extent historical succession is to be found in Jugoslavia to 
go hand in hand with the geographical contiguity of the districts, the endeavour 
was made to produce a graph of the lines of development. The tables on which 
the individual results of the inquiry were established fell into five divisions (since, 
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of the three types, two required subdivision). The order of the first four places 
was already laid down, as follows: 

Patriarchal type—Moslem variety. 

Patriarchal type—Christian variety. 

Type of “ violent change ”—Serbian variety. 

Type of “‘ violent change ”—Croatian variety. 

The only problem was to find a place for the type of “ continuous develop- 
ment,” the so-called type of “‘ new stabilization,” which showed both “ ancient” 
and “‘ modern ” attributes. However, results were to hand, provided by research 
on regional lines, which showed clearly that coast-land belonged in the front line 
to the “ modern ” economically progressive, and technically and educationally 
most-advanced, areas—where the family most closely corresponds with the 
economic form of trade and money economy, and the whole manner of life 
approaches an urban and Western style, i.e. corresponds with the latest historical 
stages. All attempts to fit the villages of the coast-land and the more strictly 
selected villages of the “‘ new stabilization” type into any other place in the 
table led to negative, obviously forced, and incomprehensible results with regard 
to the various connexions and relations of family life. It appeared that in- 
telligible results could be obtained only when this type was summarized as 
‘“* most modern,”’ “ most recent,” ‘‘ most progressive,” and placed at the end of 
the succession. This was accordingly done. 

The individual questions which had already been worked over on a basis of 
regional division were then examined from the standpoint of the types, and 
produced satisfactory results. Many details which when arranged on regional 
lines had remained out of sight or lost showed up much more clearly. Especially 
did the broad lines of the development of family life, with their typical rise and 
fall, with their constant direction, and characteristic forward leaps in evolution, 
emerge as a living picture. The interpretation of the tables was far easier and far 
more fruitful than it had been with all the other principles of division previously 
attempted. 

In a subsequent article some of the results of this inquiry with the aid of the 
type-method will be set out. In it I endeavour to show, from the reports of the 
researchers, how characteristically each single individual stage of the development 
colours family life, how the special style of life proper to each stage of development 
permeates all the actions and reactions of people right down to the most intimate 
family life, and even to the very expressions used by the researchers. 

In the exposition in graph form of the statistical material, curves have arisen, 
corresponding with the lines of development within the family, and whose direction 
is clearly dependent upon certain specific social-economic stages of development. 
These results seem to be valid not only for family life in Jugoslav villages between 
the two world wars, but possibly to be of universal significance, since the economuc 
development of our time seems to show similar traits and to be governed by 
similar laws. Typical relationships and changes in the family are not due to 
local specific Jugoslav or Balkan factors, but appear to arise everywhere under 
given similar economic conditions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER. By J. Milton Yinger. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1946. 3. Pp. xii, 275. 

This book, written last year, is of eminently topical interest, and makes a 
valuable contribution to the understandings of the present religious situation 
in America, and also in Britain. The title, however, is slightly misleading, and 
might better have been “‘ Religion’s struggle for influence.” 

The author, using the typology of Troeltsch, endeavours to amplify and also 
to test the validity of the hypothesis of ‘‘ Church” and “ Sect ” types, and 
examines the degree of success gained by these types in spreading their influence. 
He also makes an acute and detailed examination of the thesis contained in 
Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the Rise of Capitalism. 

Weber’s protest against a naive historical materialism he considers to be 
justified; but he finds in Weber’s basic assumptions on the nature of Calvinism, 
and his attribution of its rise to an inner religious development, “a limitation of the 
problem ” which has been “ a source of confusion to his critics, and in some ways 
a source of confusion to his work.” He also draws attention to Weber’s failure 
to distinguish between several dated and localized versions of Calvinism (e.g. 
the earlier Calvinism of the founder at Geneva, and later developments with their 
emphasis upon economic life). 

The earlier sections of the book are an important and stimulating contribution 
—both historical and sociological—to the understanding of the present-day 
situation, and of the position of the churches in the modern world. The later 
sections, which cover such topics as the present-day economic ethics of the Churches 
and the Churches and the War, apply to contemporary events the theoretical 
and historical conclusions reached in the earlier chapters. While the author 
treats competently of the situation in Britain, his main interest is religion in 
America. His study of contemporary American church life and thought is 
especially valuable to the English reader. 

The main purpose of the book is the study of the various religious methods of 
reaction to the contemporary situation. Yinger considers modifications in doctrine 
and emphasis by religious bodies to-day to be a process of “ reaction” and 
“ adaptation ” to the external stimulus of economic and social changes, under- 
taken somewhat reluctantly, rather than a response to the internal pressure of 
religious development and spontaneous activity. He poses and answers the 
question: which method of religious reaction to the environment is the most 
effective as a means of influencing that environment in the direction desired by 
the religious conscience? His conclusion is that the purely “‘ Church ” type of 
reaction (Roman Catholic, and even more the Lutheran, with its acceptance of 
the State) and also the extreme “ Sect ” type, which tends to abandon the world 
in despair (Jehovah’s Witnesses, Brethren), both fail to achieve the maximum 
influence. ed 

After considering the growth of the labour movement, and the religious 
reaction to it (Protestant—rise of Christian socialism, ete. ; Roman Catholic— 
the Papal Encyclicals, etc.), he gives statistics and facts which show that both Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism have a definite conservative or right-wing alignment. 
At the same time Sect tendencies within the Churches force upon their conserva- 
tism a more liberal attitude towards emerging social problems. His conclusion 
is that religion attains its maximum influence when it strikes a mean between the 
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Church and the Sect type of reaction. This allows the Church-type reaction 
to be continually fertilized and stimulated by those Sect elements within it which 
contain the “ radical” “explosive” or ‘ prophetic” elements inherent in 
Christianity. We may compare with Yinger’s conclusion the classic exposition of 
the principle of the Church of England in the admirable introduction to the 1662 
Prayer Book, “‘to keep a mean between the two extremes, of too much stiffness in 
refusing (innovations) and of too much easiness in Variation.” This Anglican 
via media, which has proved a source of strength and adaptability, finds expression 
in the history of the Anglican Church, which, for all its conservative outlook, yet 
has found room for an Archbishop Temple, the Malvern Conference, the I.C.F. 
(or, still farther to the left, the Society of Socialist Clergy and Ministers), and in 
spite of compromise with the needs of the State can find its leader saying, “ The 
Church of England does not exist to reflect the religious opinions of the English 
people but to preach the gospel until the English people accept it ” (Temple). 

The author’s analysis shines much light upon the apparent hypocrisies and 
changes of front of clergy and Churches as seen in their attitude to war and 
pacifism, and to Russia, etc. He quotes with approval Sidney Hook’s statement 
that “ In any crucial situation the behaviour of the Roman Catholic Church may 
be more reliably predicted by reference to its concrete interests as a political 
organization than by reference to its timeless dogmas.” Such apparent incon- 
sistencies are seen to be reactions of the Church type in the endeavour to retain a 
measure of power, in the face of other hostile and more potent power groups. 
This is the permanent “ dilemma of the Churches ”—to strike a balance between 
the Church type which may so compromise its principles that it loses in ethical 
and moral effectiveness, and the Sect type which loses contact with the world by 
withdrawing from co-operation. 

In conclusion, the author ventures a forecast of the alignment of the power- 
groups in the post-war world: “ If history is a guide and if the present tendencies 
continue, the power of the group against which the liberal churchmen are 
working, far from being reduced by the war, will be greatly increased. War is 
realigning the power element within our society in favour, for the most part, 
of the large-scale industrialist.” Recent events in America, at least, appear to 
bear this out. 

This is a most valuable and timely book. It is lucidly set out, and eminently 
informative and readable. It should be in the hands of every clergyman as 4 
help to the understanding of the world situation and of himself. It would make 
an admirable companion to T awney’s book in the Penguin Series. It is well 
printed, with notes at the end, and has a good bibliography and index. 

Joun V. Pearce-Hiceins. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD. Vol. I, 1945. Jmago 
Publishing Co., Ltd. (London, W.1.) Pp. 423. 30s. 


It is now nearly forty years since Freud placed Psychoanalysis conspicuously 
on the map of psychological science by the publication in 1909 of his monu- 
mental work on The Analysis af Dreams. Since that time, in the face of 
hostility from academic psychologists, Freud’s views have steadily permeated 
the whole field of psychology and, quite apart from the psychoanalytic therapy, 
psychoanalysis has been most fruitfully applied to all the sub-sciences that are 
grouped together under anthropology and sociology. Until the time of his 
death in London in 1939, like Darwin in his day in regard to organic evolution, 
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Freud himself has given the lead not only in psychoanalytic therapy but also in 
the applications of his theories to other branches of study. 

In the treatment of adult patients by analysis it was found that the experi- 
ences of the early childhood of the patients were brought to light. These, not- 
withstanding individual variations, in the mass conformed to a definite develop- 
mental pattern, and thus without recourse to the direct observation of infants a 
theory of the mental development of the infant was built up. The first broad 
statement of this theory was contained in Freud’s Three Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex. Later his classic analysis of Little Hans broadly confirmed the theories 
based upon adult analysis and pointed the way to two new fields of work, viz, 
the therapeutic treatment of abnormal children by psychoanalysis and the 
application of psychoanalytic theory to the psychological study of so-called 
normal children. As time went on, papers on child analysis began to appear 
in psychoanalytic journals and some books on the subject were published, 
notably those by Dr. Melanie Klein and Freud’s daughter Anna. Naturally, 
child analysis calls for a different technique from that applicable to adult patients, 
and in the course of its development rival schools grew up, associated with the 
above-named authors. 

The present collection of papers under the title of The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child is intended to be the first of a series of annual volumes. Anna 
Freud is one of the editors and the several contributions are from adherents to 
her views on the subject. For the most part the papers are technical and ad- 
dressed to practising analysts rather than to the reading public, and some of them 
would hold little interest for the lay reader. Among exceptions are Dr. ‘Kate 
Friedlander’s paper on “‘ Formation of the Antisocial Character,” in which the 
author discusses questions of first-class importance to sociologists and crimino- 
logists, and the paper by Anna Freud on “ Indications for Child Analysis.” In 
this paper, the author puts forward the reasons which, in the present state 
of the technique of child analysis, cause her to exert caution in selecting cases 
for analysis. This is in direct opposition to the views of Dr. Klein and her 
followers, who hold that all children, whether neurotic or not, would benefit 
by analysis. 

Dr. Edward Glover contributes a long essay on the Klein system of child 
psychology in which he explains his early support of Dr. Klein and subsequent 
opposition to her. This will probably be of interest to the historian of the move- 


ment rather than to the general reader. 


C. C. Face. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES: A Report of 
the Study Committee, American Association of Schools of Social Work. 


University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 18s. 6d. 

This book is not very light or easy reading, but merits attention from civil 
servant and social worker alike. It is an ‘‘ attempt to analyse the training needs 
of the social services established or expanded under the Social Security Acts to 
evaluate the réle of the Schools of Social work in the preparation of personnel for 


those services.” 
The main public departments studied in this survey are those dealing with 


Old Age Insurance (employing in 1939 1,643 staff), Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service (36,246 staff), Public Assistance (estimated 25,000 
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visitors), and Child Welfare (about 756 staff). As the first two services are feder. 
ally operated and financed, and the last two are state operated with federal 
grants-in-aid, it has been difficult to get exact figures, and this has also made for 
difference in the recruitment and training of personnel. A very full index gives 
interesting notes on other services, e.g. those in connexion with juvenile delin- 
quents, vocational rehabilitation, social medical work, housing, etc. 

Many of those who are concerned with the training of English social workers 
have felt for some time that they might be of great value in our own Civil Service. 
But efforts to persuade the Service to admit them in any number have not so far 
been very successful. Our Civil Service has a long tradition, its framework has 
become rather inflexible and its staff associations very properly scrutinize methods 
of recruitment and promotion very carefully. And the recruitment of the special- 
ist undoubtedly bristles with difficulties. If he is able, he is probably ambitious, 
will want the administrative job, and will not be content in the exercise of his 
particular skill. In the end, the person who matters, the man in the street with 
his hopes and fears, makes contact with interviewing clerks whose education 
finished at best at 16, and who have developed little skill in personal relationships. 
There are exceptions, but they are almost inevitably promoted and cease to be 
front-line workers on the operating level, the level engaged in helping the 
individual applicant. 

The trouble, so as often, comes back to definition. The truth is that few 
social workers seem to be able to say what it is exactly that they do, or in what 
their skill exists. Not unnaturally, they are not very convincing in self-advertise- 
ment. In America, however, it seems they have learned to convince the public 
of the value of their contribution. For it is clear that in the public social services 
of the U.S.A. the socially trained worker is eagerly sought, and that a close 
relationship exists between the schools of social work and the great government 
departments, and it is interesting to note the influence they exert on each other. 
The demand for trained and part-trained workers far exceeds the supply, but 
great pains are taken to make the post-training of the recruit as wise and illuminat- 
ing as possible, and experts are appointed to carry out this tuition. The present 
reviewer is fortunate in possessing some of the printed teaching material used by 
the Social Scurity Board of the U.S.A.; in particular, Public Assistance Report 
No. 8, a staff handbook called Common Human Needs, which could be read with 
advantage by all social workers in England. 

Tradition and circumstances differ so much in England and America that it 
would be foolish to suppose that what is done there could be done here. Never- 
theless, there are some things our public departments could learn from those 
of the U.S.A., and this book is useful in outlining them. 

A. D. Fievp. 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Joachim Wach. University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. 27s. 6d. Pp. xii, 412. 


This volume is a text-book for students, being designed as a summary of, 
and companion to, the author’s own lectures in Brown University, R.I. Its 
aim is “‘ to examine the manifold interrelations of religion with social phenomena 
. .. and not only to illustrate its cultural significance, but also to gain insight into 


the various forms of religious experience, and eventually to understand better the 
various aspects of religion itself,” 
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The main section of the book, after three chapters on Methodology, gives a 
wide and masterly array of data for the student of both comparative religion and 
of sociology, with examples drawn from all over the world. The many references 
to literature, American, Continental, and British, which are to be found in the 
footnotes are a testimony to the author’s erudition and industry. 

In covering a very wide range—wider than usual for a text-book—the author 
acknowledges his debt to many authorities, and in particular to Dilthey, whose 
work, he regrets, is not well known to Anglo-Saxon writers. 

Chapter VII (Types of Religious Authority)—based on Max Weber’s con- 
ception of the leader or founder as the mediator of a “ Charisma ”—is a more 
popular and readable chapter, dealing with the Founder, Reformer, Prophet, 
Seer, Magician, Diviner, Saint, Priest, ‘“‘ Religiosus,” and last but not least with 
that much-neglected body—the Audience. This would repay publication as a 
separate monograph for a wider public. 

The two final chapters state the author’s conclusions, and it is with these, 
and with the first three chapters (Methodological Prolegomena), that this review 
is mainly concerned. It may be questioned whether the learned and fact-finding 
author has himself seen his way through the encyclopedic mass of information 
which he passes in review. It is obviously desirable to make use in methodology 
of a hypothesis which has a wide sweep, rather than of one which, by reason of an 
inherent restrictiveness and bias, tends to cramp the field of selection of the 
phenomena. The author can hardly be said to strike at the outset an altogether 
happy balance between the theoretical and the empirical approach. His a priori 
acceptance of Otto’s definition of religion as the “‘ experience of the holy,”’ which 
he treats as an “‘ objective experience ”’ (i.e. something external impinging upon 
the observer), somewhat colours his whole approach. The extreme difficulty 
of the problem of definition and theory in religion may be shown by the fact that 
Yinger? also uses Otto, but treats the definition as a purely “ subjective one.” 
From Prof. Wach’s own belief in a deity springs the view that all the diversities of 
religious expression are capable of a gradation into the “ more ”’ or “ less ”’ true. 
Thus he skirts round the psychological territory and, while mentioning that 
psychoanalysis has a great deal to contribute to the understanding of the subject, 
seals it off with Otto’s definition objectively understood, and neglects all further 
treatment of the subjective—often pathological—element in religious experience. 
This is probably a satisfactory method for the preliminary submission of a wide 
range of complex facts to the student, but is hardly adequate scientifically. 

True to his objective view of the nature of religion, Prof. Wach towards the 
end introduces the “ leaders ” in the rdle of Gods from the machine with the key 
to unlock the door to the “‘ mystery of the fellowship ” of which he has given a 
copious number of examples. He has already committed himself to the view that 
there is a specific “ religious faculty ” “ intrinsically different” and autonomous 
(a view altogether rejected by Leuba) shown especially in the emergence of 
great religious leaders, leading to the formation of new groupings. He obviously 
favours this explanation in preference to that of the economic-materialist type. 
We miss a definite explanation of how religion is both an “ integrative” and a 
“ disintegrative ” force, to which attention is drawn early in his methodology, 
though copious examples of both processes are given. 

It is clear that the author’s real interest is in the vital problem of the nature 
of the forces that can integrate society. Even if we may believe with the author 

1 In his recent book, Religion in the Struggle for Power (see review on page 65). 
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visitors), and Child Welfare (about 756 staff). As the first two services are feder- 
ally operated and financed, and the last two are state operated with federal 
grants-in-aid, it has been difficult to get exact figures, and this has also made for 
difference in the recruitment and training of personnel. A very full index gives 
interesting notes on other services, e.g. those in connexion with juvenile delin- 
quents, vocational rehabilitation, social medical work, housing, etc. 

Many of those who are concerned with the training of English social workers 
have felt for some time that they might be of great value in our own Civil Service. 
But efforts to persuade the Service to admit them in any number have not so far 
been very successful. Our Civil Service has a long tradition, its framework has 
become rather inflexible and its staff associations very properly scrutinize methods 
of recruitment and promotion very carefully. And the recruitment of the special- 
ist undoubtedly bristles with difficulties. If he is able, he is probably ambitious, 
will want the administrative job, and will not be content in the exercise of his 
particular skill. In the end, the person who matters, the man in the street with 
his hopes and fears, makes contact with interviewing clerks whose education 
finished at best at 16, and who have developed little skill in personal relationships. 
There are exceptions, but they are almost inevitably promoted and cease to be 
front-line workers on the operating level, the level engaged in helping the 
individual applicant. 

The trouble, so as often, comes back to definition. The truth is that few 
social workers seem to be able to say what it is exactly that they do, or in what 
their skill exists. Not unnaturally, they are not very convincing in self-advertise- 
ment. In America, however, it seems they have learned to convince the public 
of the value of their contribution. For it is clear that in the public social services 
of the U.S.A. the socially trained worker is eagerly sought, and that a close 
relationship exists between the schools of social work and the great government 
departments, and it is interesting to note the influence they exert on each other. 
The demand for trained and part-trained workers far exceeds the supply, but 
great pains are taken to make the post-training of the recruit as wise and illuminat- 
ing as possible, and experts are appointed to carry out this tuition. The present 
reviewer is fortunate in possessing some of the printed teaching material used by 
the Social Scurity Board of the U.S.A.; in particular, Public Assistance Report 
No. 8, a staff handbook called Common Human Needs, which could be read with 
advantage by all social workers in England. 

Tradition and circumstances differ so much in England and America that it 
would be foolish to suppose that what is done there could be done here. Never- 
theless, there are some things our public departments could learn from those 
of the U.S.A., and this book is useful in outlining them. 

A. D. Frew. 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Joachim Wach. University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. 275. 6d. Pp. xii, 412. 


This volume is a text-book for students, being designed as a summary of, 
and companion to, the author’s own lectures in Brown University, R.I. Its 
aim is “ to examine the manifold interrelations of religion with social phenomena 
. ». and not only to illustrate its cultural significance, but also to gain insight into 


the various forms of religious experience, and eventually to understand better the 
various aspects of religion itself,” 
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The main section of the book, after three chapters on Methodology, gives a 
wide and masterly array of data for the student of both comparative religion and 
of sociology, with examples drawn from all over the world. The many references 
to literature, American, Continental, and British, which are to be found in the 
footnotes are a testimony to the author’s erudition and industry. 

In covering a very wide range—wider than usual for a text-book—the author 
acknowledges his debt to many authorities, and in particular to Dilthey, whose 
work, he regrets, is not well known to Anglo-Saxon writers. 

Chapter VII (Types of Religious Authority)—based on Max Weber’s con- 
ception of the leader or founder as the mediator of a “ Charisma ”—is a more 
popular and readable chapter, dealing with the Founder, Reformer, Prophet, 
Seer, Magician, Diviner, Saint, Priest, “‘ Religiosus,” and last but not least with 
that much-neglected body—the Audience. This would repay publication as a 
separate monograph for a wider public. 

The two final chapters state the author’s conclusions, and it is with these, 
and with the first three chapters (Methodological Prolegomena), that this review 
is mainly concerned. It may be questioned whether the learned and fact-finding 
author has himself seen his way through the encyclopedic mass of information 
which he passes in review. It is obviously desirable to make use in methodology 
of a hypothesis which has a wide sweep, rather than of one which, by reason of an 
inherent restrictiveness and bias, tends to cramp the field of selection of the 
phenomena. The author can hardly be said to strike at the outset an altogether 
happy balance between the theoretical and the empirical approach. His a priori 
acceptance of Otto’s definition of religion as the “‘ experience of the holy,” which 
he treats as an “‘ objective experience ” (i.e. something external impinging ‘upon 
the observer), somewhat colours his whole approach. The extreme difficulty 
of the problem of definition and theory in religion may be shown by the fact that 
Yinger* also uses Otto, but treats the definition as a purely “ subjective one.” 
From Prof. Wach’s own belief in a deity springs the view that all the diversities of 
religious expression are capable of a gradation into the “ more ”’ or “ less ’’ true. 
Thus he skirts round the psychological territory and, while mentioning that 
psychoanalysis has a great deal to contribute to the understanding of the subject, 
seals it off with Otto’s definition objectively understood, and neglects all further 
treatment of the subjective—often pathological—element in religious experience. 
This is probably a satisfactory method for the preliminary submission of a wide 
range of complex facts to the student, but is hardly adequate scientifically. 

True to his objective view of the nature of religion, Prof. Wach towards the 
end introduces the “ leaders ” in the réle of Gods from the machine with the key 
to unlock the door to the “ mystery of the fellowship ” of which he has given a 
copious number of examples. He has already committed himself to the view that 
there is a specific “ religious faculty ” “ intrinsically different ” and autonomous 
(a view altogether rejected by Leuba) shown especially in the emergence of 
great religious leaders, leading to the formation of new groupings. He obviously 
favours this explanation in preference to that of the economic-materialist type. 
We miss a definite explanation of how religion is both an “ integrative” and a 
“ disintegrative ” force, to which attention is drawn early in his methodology, 
though copious examples of both processes are given. 

It is clear that the author’s real interest is in the vital problem of the nature 
of the forces that can integrate society. Even if we may believe with the author 

1 In his recent book, Religion in the Struggle for Power (see review on page 65). 
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that religion IS the only possible integrating factor, we can hardly feel that a 
study of the book forces that conclusion on us. Indeed the author seems dubious 
himself, for he concludes : ‘‘ Why should religion be credited with the decisive 
réle we attribute to it . . . as the paramount force of social integration ? Why 
should not secular society find ways and means to integrate itself effectively and 
lastingly ? Perhaps it is only terminological misunderstanding which prevents 
agreements between supposedly conflicting views. We like to think that the 
desired agreement among students of society never has been reached nor can be 
achieved without a religious basis . . .” that is, conceiving religion as “ the pro- 
foundest source from which all human existence is nourished, and upon which it 
depends in all its aspects—man’s communion with God.” 

It is the answer to this question that we most want to-day. It is notable that 
Prof. Niebuhr in his Nature and Destiny of Man reaches the same conclusion as 
Prof. Wach, on more “ subjective ”’ lines. 

Joun V. Pearce-Hicers. 


THE CARNEGIE BURSARY SCHEME FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 
LEADERS. A Report to the Trustees on the Conduct of the Experiment 
from December 1940 to August 1943. Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
(Comely Park House, Dunfermline). 1943. 


DISINHERITED YOUTH. A Survey, 1936-1939. Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust (Comely Park House, Dunfermline). 1943. 


The former of these volumes gives an account of the progress of a valuable 
social experiment made possible by a substantial grant from the Carnegie Trustees. 
Some fifty-odd candidates for the increasingly important career of Youth Leader 
have been or are being trained with the aid of bursaries or grants from the Trust. 
Half the candidates selected had only had an elementary-school education, and 
perhaps the most interesting part of the report deals with the characteristic 
features of their outlook and the difficulties which they encounter. The work 
described in this report may point the way to a service of adequately trained 
leaders of youth. It has, owing to the war, been confined to women leaders but, 
as the authors of the report point out, could apply to both sexes. 

The second volume contains an interesting account of an important piece 
of research work made possible through the generosity of the Carnegie Trustees. 
Three officers appointed by the Trust spent three years, 1936-1939, in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Cardiff respectively, investigating the “‘ social situation ” of young 
men in the 18-25 group. With at least one in five of the insured males between 
18 and 25 unemployed, it was natural that an important part of the inquiry 
should be devoted to problems arising out of unemployment. For this purpose, 
a sample of 1,561 unemployed young men was analysed in detail, the officers 
investigating the personal history of each man concerned. Attention was also 
given to the general conditions in the three areas, particularly to the services, 
statutory and voluntary, available to young men. The Report draws attention 
to the selective operation of unemployment, the worst sufferers being those from 
the lowest employment grades; it describes the living conditions of the younger 
unemployed and emphasizes the difficulty of avoiding debt in early married life; 
an important chapter characterizes the mental attitudes of the young unemployed 
and the problems of conduct which arise in their struggle to maintain self-respect; 
Suggestions are made for improving the machinery by which young men are 
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placed in jobs; and finally there is a valuable description of the leisure activities 
of young men in the areas selected for study, one of the most striking features of 
which is the widely varying measure of group activity in different areas. The 
Report is, and probably is intended to be, a starting-point for further research; 
as such it affords a great mass of important data. Nevertheless, it is to be re- 
gretted that the precise objects of the investigation were not more clearly formu- 
lated at the beginning of the work. Apart from the desirability of defining the 
particular aspects of the “ social situation ” to be investigated, a clearer line might 
have been drawn between the unemployed and employed. The general impres- 
sion is of a mass of material, seldom without interest in respect of particular 


problems but lacking cohesion as a whole. 
NorMAN S. MArsH. 


CONDICOES DE VIDA DO TRABALHADOR NA AGRO-INDUSTRIA 
DO ACUCAR. By Vascancelos Torres. Instituto do Agucar e do Alcool, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1945. 

The title of this book would lead sociologists to expect an important addition 
to the work now being done in many tropical and sub-tropical territories on 
labour conditions and other aspects of social welfare. Unfortunately, the text 
does not fulfil such expectations. 

The most that can be said of the book is that it seems to be a report on certain 
aspects of the work of the Instituto do Acucar e do Alcool, bringing out certain 
ideas and lines of development, and backed up by a certain amount of simple 
factual material, much of which could probably have been discovered en passant 
by a visitor at the local town hall. 

On the other side of the account, there seems to have been no lengthy, pains- 
taking, and comprehensive study. Theory seems to have dictated the collection 
of data, rather than have emerged from a true cross-section of relevant facts. 
And even so Torres takes a long time in coming to such facts as his book contains. 
The thought behind the study seems elementary and trite ; and this defect is 
made worse, if anything, by profuse quotation from well-known and current 
names and by a certain pretentious and pontifical air. Worse still, the author 
sometimes degenerates into something suspiciously like reportage, with a political 
bias and an emotive and rhetorical colouring. At such moments he loses what 
little he ever had of solid and detached science. Nor is the book particularly 
well planned and written, although it is not clear whether this is a result of 
imperfectly grasped conceptions or of bad literary craftsmanship. 

There are a number of photographs, drawings, and diagrams ; some of these 
help to give reality to the matters discussed. Oliveira Viana contributes a 


preface. 
J. W. Jennines. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


7 Provost of Harvard University has announced the establishment of a new Depart- 
ment of Social Relations under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. This Department will 
incorporate all of the present Department of Sociology, that part of the Department of 
Psychology which has dealt primarily with social and clinical psychology, and that part of 
the Department of Anthropology concerned primarily with social anthropology. The new 
Department is empowered to offer an undergraduate programme of concentration in social 
relations, and graduate programmes leading to the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees in Sociology, Social Anthropology, Social Psychology, and Clinical Psychology. 

The plan of the new Department was formulated and presented to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences by a special Committee of the three Departments of Anthropology, Psychology, 
and Sociology. Members of the committee were Professor Talcott Parsons, Chairman, 
G. W. Allport, E. G. Boring, Donald Scott, A. M. Tozzer, C. C. Zimmerman. The 
following paragraphs, adapted from the report of the Committee, explain the background 
of the new academic venture. 


While the lines that mark off academic departments reflect to some degree the 
inherent logic of subject-matter, they also reflect the influence of historical circum- 
stances which inevitably change in the course of time. The development of the 
Departments of Anthropology, Psychology, and Sociology at Harvard has followed 
distinct sets of circumstances, and up to the present time these Departments, closely 
linked in much of their subject-matter, have had little effective relation with one 
another. 

While departmental lines have remained rigid there has been developing, especially 
during the last decade, a synthesis of socio-cultural and psychological sciences which 
is widely recognized within the academic world in spite of the fact that there is no 
commonly accepted name to designate the synthesis. We propose that Harvard 
adopt, and thus help establish, the term Social Relations to characterize the emerging 
discipline which deals not only with the body of fact and theory traditionally recognized 
as the subject-matter of sociology, but also with that portion of psychological science 
that treats the individual within the social system, and that portion of anthropological 
science that is particularly relevant to the social and cultural patterns of literate 
societies. 

The recent war greatly accelerated the fusion of research activities in this common 
territory. Work on wartime projects virtually obliterated distinctions that were 
already breaking down between social scientists engaged in the study of fundamental 
problems of social relations. The emergence, nearly twenty years ago, of an area of 
investigation known as “ culture and personality” was perhaps the first sign of dis- 
content with the narrow specialization of research conducted independently by 
anthropologists, psychologists, or sociologists without benefit of cross-fertilization of 
the three disciplines. In more recent years many other topics of joint concern have 
been defined, including community analysis, attitude assessment, the process of 
socialization in childhood and youth, the study of group conflict and prejudice, 
factors in national and institutional morale, the nature of institutional behaviour, 
aspects of communication and propaganda, ethnic and national differences and 
similarities, problems of social and mental adjustment of the individual in his social 
situation, Although this list could be considerably extended, these topics are suffi- 
ciently representative of the modern co-operative trend among the basic social sciences. 

In addition to having common problems for investigation, modern students of 
social relations find that they require common skills and tools. Statistical sampling, 
interviewing, participant observation, group experiments, coding and machine 
sorting, community mapping, life-history analysis, are among the instruments of 
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research that need to be brought together into a common, but as yet non-existent, 
laboratory of Social Relations. 

It seems inevitable that urgent and increasing demands will be laid upon the 
University for the study of the “‘ human factor” in a technological and atomic age. 
The pressure will come in part from the federal government, in part from the local 
community, and in part from the social conscience of the University itself. An 
efficient Department of Social Relations, with its adjunct laboratory, will be needed 
to help to select, implement, and execute the most worthy projects among those that 
will be pressed upon the University. 

The synthesis of these three social sciences began to create administrative perplex- 
ities for American universities more than a decade ago. Some institutions attempted 
to settle the issue in the manner of least resistance by appointing inter-departmental 
committees, or, occasionally, the term ‘ Institute’? was employed for the resulting 
committee structure. There is, for example, the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
the Chicago Committee on Human Development and Committees on Social Research, 
and the North Carolina Institute of Research in the Social Sciences. At Harvard 
the only attempt thus far has been the establishment of a programme of concentration 
in the Area of Social Science. This device represented an attempt to integrate under- 
graduate instruction in the closely related basic social sciences, but did not foster 
cross-disciplinary graduate training or research. 

As yet no university has recognized the unity of this field by placing it under the 
jurisdiction of a single department having authority to train for both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees and to maintain a research laboratory where joint investigations 
may be carried on. Without reviewing here in detail the experience of the committee 
structure tried in other institutions, we may say that this solution has not been satis- 
factory, for it is not well suited to the problem in hand. We believe that Harvard 
should realign its departmental structure so as not only to permit but also to encourage 
a genuine fusion of the three specialties hitherto kept separate by traditional depart- 
mental lines of demarcation. 


While offering four different subjects for the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees, the Department 
will require of all candidates a common foundation in the facts, theories, and methods that 
underlie the study of social relations. 

The personnel of the new Department will include, from among the present Harvard 
staff, Talcott Parsons, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department, G. W. 
Allport, Professor of Psychology, P. A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology, C. C. Zimmerman, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Clyde Kluckhohn, Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
George C. Homans, Associate Professor of Sociology, Robert W. White, Lecturer in 
Psychology and Director of the Psychological Clinic, Stanley G. Estes, Thelma G. Alper, 
and Jerome S. Bruner, Lecturers in Psychology, Oscar Handlin, Faculty Instructor in 
Social Science, and James G. Miller, Faculty Instructor in Psychology. 

In addition, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago and Director of Research in the Education and Information Division of the War 
Department, has been appointed Professor of Sociology. 

Professor Stouffer will become Director of the Laboratory of Social Relations which is 
planned as an integral part of the new Department. This Laboratory will provide 
physical facilities for many types of psychological and social research, offer training to 
students in empirical, statistical, and field methods of investigation, and serve as a centre for 
the development of various co-operative programmes of research. The present Psycho- 
logical Clinic, though retaining a separate identity, will form part of the new Laboratory. 
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